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Poems by Mrs. Felicia Hemans. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, Little, 
and Wilkins. 1827. 2 vols. S8vo. 


Tue popularity of Mrs. Hemans’s shorter poems has been 
almost unexampled. When some one of her productions, of a 
length not unsuited for republication in a newspaper, has been 
received from England, by nearly simultaneous arrivals in different 
parts of our country, we have known the same poem appear 
within a week in the public prints of New York and Philadelphia, 
as well as of Boston, and apparently copied, in each place, directly 
from the English publications. And her poems have continued 
to please, and have reappeared in the papers of the interior, till 
at last it would be very difficult to say how many times they have 
been republished, or where their circulation has stopped. We 
have read them, as they have issued from Detroit. Such a rapid 
extension of literary fame and influence would hardly have been 
possible in any age but ours, and now, perhaps, in no other country 
than our own. Such success deserves to be remarked; and, 
while it is a high reward of exertion in the cause of virtue and 
good feeling, it it also a powerful incentive to literary exertion. 
A female writer, in a retired part of Great Britain, unassisted by 
any means of exciting interest but such as her own mind affords, 
finds leisure, in the quiet of her seclusion, to entrust her views of 
life and nature to verse, and, within six weeks from the time a 
poem is published in the metropolis of Great Britain, it is read on 
our seaboard, repeatedly printed in the interior, diligently perused 
in the little circles of our villages, and, it may be, makes its way 
across Lake Erie to the outskirts of civilization. 

This is equally honorable to Mrs. Hemans and to the country. 
It shows a fondness for good poetry to be general among us, 
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We are accused of being a busy nation, too intent on gain; but 
there is nothing in our political history or the advances of 
knowledge among us, but shows, that the highest purposes of life 
have ever been rightly valued and cherished. Divided as we 
are by our pursuits, we are united in our attachment to the great 
sources of moral order, to truth and intelligence, to fine feeling 
and pure morality, not less than to active usefulness and free 
institutions. ‘The contemplative life is not chosen among us, not 
so much because there is any refinement of mind which would 
not be properly valued, as because Providence has placed us in 
a country and an age, where action is becoming, and where the 
virtues can best be cultivated in the midst of society and its labors. 
If poetry, in a state of society like ours, is not classed with the 
great concerns and pursuits of life, it is, because all have a claim 
to its enjoyment. It interests and quickens the whole busy world. 
When men are released from the ordinary duties and regular 
occupations of life, they have all an equal claim to the gratification, 
which comes from exercising the imagination. Any work, which 
then serves as a relief, and at once exalts, and improves, and 
delights the mind, is a resource, from which none would see 
themselves separated. 

The frequent impressions of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry are, there- 
fore, to be explained by the general love diffused among us for 
good poetry, for pure and exalted feelings, expressed in chaste 
and glowing language. We are glad, that her works are at last 
presented to the public in a collection, printed in a style not 
unworthy of their excellence, and introduced to the public by an 
editor, alike competent to value their worth and to enforce their 
claims to general admiration. The friends of Mrs. Hemans owe 
Mr. Norton their thanks for the manner in which he has brought 
out her works, and the motives by which he was governed, 
motives and a manner alike honorable to his taste as a critic, and 
his feelings as a man. 

The volumes of the American edition of Mrs. Hemans’s works, 
open with a poem commemorative of the confederacy, which the 
Swiss formed for the maintenance of their liberty, and which 
they fondly denominated an eternal one. The poem is written in 
a beautiful style, and breathes the spirit of freedom. But we are 
carried forwards to the Miscellaneous Poems, which have never 
before been collected, and among which we recognise many an 
old acquaintance, that we have read again and again with pleasure. 
Among these, there are so many of peculiar beauty, that we hardly 
know which to select. ‘The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers * 
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has an interest for us, which it could not have, had the poetic 
execution of the piece been less sublime or less happy. “ Every 
one,” says the editor, “ must feel the sublimity and poetical 
truth, with which she has conceived the scene presented, and the 
inspiration of that deep and holy strain of sentiment, which sounds 
forth like the pealing of an organ.” In the “ Hebrew Mother,” 
we find a pleasing union of the sentiments of piety and maternal 
tenderness. “The Child’s Last Sleep, on a monument by 
Chantrey for an infant daughter of Sir Thomas Ackland,” is 
remarkable for the felicity of its manner, and, as it is short, and 
not so generally known as many of the other pieces, we cannot 
refrain from inserting it. 


“Thou sleepest—but when wilt thou wake, fair child ?— 
When the fawn awakes ’midst the forest wild ? 

When the lark’s wing mounts with the breeze of morn, 
When the first rich breath of the rose is born ?— 

Lovely thou sleepest, yet something lies 

Too deep and still on thy soft-seal’d eyes ; 

Mournful, though sweet, is thy rest to see— 

When will the hour of thy rising be? 


Not when the fawn wakes, not when the lark 

On the crimson cloud of the morn floats dark— 
Grief with vain passionate tears hath wet 

The hair, shedding gleams from thy pale brow yet ; 
Love with sad kisses unfelt hath prest 

Thy meek dropt eyelids and quiet breast ; 

And the glad Spring, calling out bird and bee, 
Shall color all blossoms, fair child, but thee. 


Thou ’rt gone from us, bright one—that thou shouldst die, 
And life be left to the butterfly ! * 
Thou ’rt gone, as a dew-drop is swept from the bough, 
—Oh! for the world where thy home is now! 
How may we love but in doubt and fear, 
How may we anchor our fond hearts here, 
How should e’en Joy but a trembler be, 
Beautiful dust! when we look on thee ?” 
Vol. i. pp. 34, 35. 

In the lines, “'To the Ivy,” a cultivated imagination gathers 
images from the most different periods of history, and crowds 
together moral associations. The moral to “The Lost Pleiad” is 
expressed in a striking manner. Why should we make so much 
ado about the death of man, when the majestic heaven shines 





“* A butterfly, as if fluttering on a flower, is sculptured on the monument.” 
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none the less, though a star has been extinguished. But we 
must not delay too long in commenting on these beautiful effusions 
of a genius, which connects all its efforts with the advancement of 
morality. “The Grave of Korner” is founded on incidents, in 
themselves the highest poetry ; a gallant patriot, at once a brave 
soldier and a poet of merited popularity, in the bloom of youth 
and promise, at one moment inspiriting the Prussian army by the 
power of his muse, and the next leading the corps which he 
commanded to battle, was killed in a skirmish with the French ; 
and his only sister had her existence so bound up in his, that, 
having survived him but just long enough to finish his portrait 
from memory, she died of grief at his loss. 


‘‘ Fame was thy gift from others—but for her, 
To whom the wide world held that only spot— 
She loved thee—lovely in your lives ye were, 
And in your early deaths divided not. 
Thou hast thine oak, thy trophy—what hath she !— 
Her own blest place by thee! 


It was thy spirit, brother! which had made 
The bright world glorious to her thoughtful eye, 
Since first in childhood ’midst the vines ye played, 
And sent ylad singing through the free blue sky. 
Ye were but two—and when that spirit passed, 
Woe to the one, the last! 


Woe, yet not long—she lingered but to trace 
Thine image from the image in her breast, 
Once, once again to see that buried face 
But smile upon her, ere she went to rest. 
Too sad a smile ! its living light was o’er— 
It answered hers no more. 


The earth grew silent when thy voice departed, 
The home too lonely whence thy step had fled— . 
What then was left for her, the faithful-hearted ?— 
Death, death, to still the yearning for the dead. 
Softly she perished—be the Flower deplored, —_, 
Here with the Lyre and Sword. 


Have ye not met ere now !—so let those trust 
That meet for moments but to part for years, 
That weep, watch, pray, to hold back dust from dust, 
That love, where love is but a fount of tears. 
Brother, sweet sister! peace around ye dwell— 
Lyre, Sword, and Flower, farewell!” 
Vol. i. pp. 74, 75. 
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Those, who are willing to be moved by incidents, growing out 
of foreign wars, cannot but feel with how much truth and grace 
Mrs. Hemans has treated this subject, which unites the interest 
belonging to military renown with the tenderness of domestic 
sorrow. 

“The Graves of a Household,” and “The Hour of Death,” 
have been general favorites. In “’The Traveller at the Source of 
the Nile,” Mrs. Hemans has, with a propriety, such as she excels 
in, connected a moral with the sentiment of Bruce, as he arrived 
at what he considered the source of that river. We can mention 
but one more; it is the “ Evening Prayer at a Girls’ School,” 
a poem which we should quote entire, but that it has already been 
circulated so widely through the country. 

“The Siege of Valencia” follows, a dramatic poem, not 
intended for the stage. It is a work of such merit, as to 
establish for Mrs. Hemans a claim to stand high among the 
most gifted writers of her country. ‘The subject is very happily 
chosen, and treated in a manner to enchain attention throughout the 
whole, and to leave on the mind the pleasure, which follows the 
contemplation of a successful effort. In “The Vespers of Palermo,” 
we think the story not so well conceived. Yet, if we are pained by 
the treachery of Vittoria, we may find relief in the bright picture 
of youthful, virtuous patriotism in the character of Raimond. 

The chief work in the second volume is, “The Forest 
Sanctuary,” a poem, which requires to be read more than 
once to be fully understood and enjoyed. A little more of the 
contemplative mood, than is common with us, is necessary, in 
order to perceive all its beauties. It is, throughout, a finished 
performance, and all the great incidents of the poem are related 
with power, while the conflict of mind in those who suffer, is 
described in a style of equal beauty and pathos. It is a remark 
of Adam Smith, that a man who has good health, and a quiet 
conscience, and is out of debt, is therefore happy. If any believe 
him, we think Mrs. Hemans’s can show them other pictures of 
sorrow, the sorrows which come from memory and regret, and 
are heightened by solitude, leisure, and an active imagination. 

The “Lays of many Lands,” which follow, have attracted 
less attention. They require in the reader something of the 
versatility of power, possessed by the writer. It is not easy to 
pass rapidly from one country to another, from one tone of feeling 
and style of imagery to another. We like Mrs. Hemans’s poetry 
best, when she teaches us to admire what is common to all lands, 
what finds an answer in the heart everywhere, rather than when 
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she exhibits to us the peculiarities of foreign or of ancient manners. 
Thus, among the Miscellaneous Pieces, we find greater interest in 
“The Revellers.” The ease of manner, by which it ischaracterized, 
gives a high charm to the spirited and harmonious versification. 
To those, which were comprised in the English volume, Mr. 
Norton has added several of exquisite beauty. Every body 
admires “ England’s Dead,” and, we add, that the same spirit of 
atriotism dictated a little poem, called “The Cliffs of Dover.” 
he stanzas “'To the Memory of Bishop Heber” are full of the 
solemnity, which belongs to the admiration of genius, and the 
resignation that becomes the confidence of christian expectation. 


“ How shall we mourn thee ?—With a lofty trust, 
Our life’s immortal birthright from above ! 
With a glad faith, whose eye, to track the just, 
Through shades and mysteries lifts a glance of love, 
And yet can weep! for nature thus deplores 
The friend that leaves us, though for happier shores.” 
“ Praise! for yet one more name with power endowed, 
To cheer and guide us, onward as we press ; 
Yet one more image, on the heart bestowed, 
To dwell there, beautiful in holiness ! 
Thine, Heber, thine! whose memory from the dead, 
Shines as the star which to the Saviour led.’’ 
Vol. ii. pp. 223, 224, 

The volume is closed by a poem, which we had almost called 
the most beautiful of all. There is mingled in “The Voice of 
Spring,” a pensive tenderness with a keen perception of the 
charms of nature. A rich and exquisite versification, distinguished 
for its harmony, and ease, and elegance of diction, conveys to us 
the various imagery, which the imagination gathers from the wide 
world, to decorate the approach of that delightful and joyous 
season ; and, after the attention has been engaged and interested 
by a long series of beautiful allusions, the memory of the dead 
appeals irresistibly to the mind, while Hope glances at the eternal 
spring in a world, where the path of existence leads through no 
deserts, and joy is never to be followed by separation. 

We take leave of these volumes in the hope to see a continuation 
of them hereafter. We know of no writer, who has more happily 
united the claims of elevated morality and inventive talent, than 
Mrs. Hemans. While we admire her poetry, we are paying 
homage to virtue, and we associate her name with the best 
qualities of our nature. 
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The Book: of Nature. By Joun Mason Goon, ™. b. F. R. s. 
r. k. s. L. Mem. Am. Phil. Soc. and F. x. s. of Philadelphia. 
In Two Volumes. Boston. Wells & Lilly. 1826. 8vo. 
pp- 435 and 443. 


Tuese volumes are the productions of a voluminous and learned 
writer. Dr. Good has been long celebrated as a translator of the 
book of Job, and of the poem of Lucretius on the Nature of 
Things. He is more generally known, however, as the author of 
a system of Nosology, and a learned and valuable work on the 
Study of Medicine. 

The extensive erudition of this gentleman induced the directors 
of a literary and scientific institution in London, about sixteen 
years since, to select him as a lecturer, and, in compliance with 
their invitation, he delivered, at different periods, the Lectures 
which compose these volumes. ‘They are forty-nine in number, 
and, as will appear by and by, treat of a great variety of subjects. 
They relate principally to three great departments of human 
knowledge, physics, physiology, and metaphysics, and contain an 
account of most of the interesting subjects of discussion in these 
departments, particularly those of the two last, and the author’s 
opinions on the various knotty questions, with which they abound. 

From the nature of the case, it almost necessarily happens, that 
these Lectures contain little or nothing absolutely new, nor indeed 
much that may not be found in some other work of this author. 
But they have the advantage of presenting, in a condensed form, 
what is likely to be interesting to the general reader, separated 
from what belongs only to the merely scientific or professional one. 

The first course, or series, is devoted to the consideration of 
the nature of the material world, and the scale of unorganized 
and organized tribes which issue from it. It comprises fifteen 
Lectures, of which the first five treat of matter and its properties. 
We find in these, what afterwards becomes more evident, and 
what, indeed, was to have been expected from a writer whose 
acquaintance with books is more extensive than is often found 
united with an intimate knowledge of men. We mean an undue 
regard for questions not within the bounds of human capacity ; 
the discussion of which has amused the schools in all ages, but 
which can never answer any good end. Such, for instance, is 
the question with which the Lectures commence, namely, that 
of the origin of matter. 

“Tt is absurd to suppose that matter does not exist; it is absurd 
to suppose that it does exist eternally and independently of the 
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Creator; it is absurd to suppose that it constitutes the Creator 
himself: but, as it is not absurd to suppose its absolute formation 
out of nothing by the exercise of an almighty power, and as one 
of these four propositions must necessarily be true, reason should 
induce us to embrace the last with the same promptitude with 
which we reject the other three.” Vol i. pp. 14, 15. 


Useful knowledge evidently consists only in adding to the 
number of our ideas, or the distinctness of those already obtained. 
But as from the nature of the case, it is impossible that we should 
have any idea of such things as eternity, infinity, essence, &c. it 
is surely the most idle of all employments, to argue concerning 
them. ‘It is absurd,” says the Doctor, “to suppose that matter 
does not exist.” If he will tell us, what he means by matter, 
we can tell him whether we agree with him. 

So, again, when he tells us, that the material world is composed 
of atoms, he is guilty of words without knowledge. We cannot have 
the idea of an atom, which is indivisible. He tells us, therefore, in 
fact, that every thing around us is composed of ultimate elements, 
of which we can never have any idea, and about which, therefore, 
we cannot institute any proposition. 

We perceive, in the discussion of the subject of gravity, the 
same unphilosophical bias. Dr. Good evidently labors under the 
common error of supposing, that he has some idea of gravity, 
separate from the feeling of the agreement of objects in certain 
particulars. It does not seem to occur to him, that gravity is 
nothing but a word, the representation of a sound, adopted by 
common consent as the mode of suggesting to the mind of 
another the feeling of the agreement between different bodies. 
When we say, that a body has weight or gravity, we certainly 
say nothing more than that, under particular circumstances, the 
body will move in a particular direction ; and it is the necessary 
construction of language which often leads us to suppose, that we 
have more ideas than really exist in the mind. 

The two next Lectures are on the subject of geology ; they con- 
tain a good general view of the present state of the science. Some 
of the most interesting details are taken, of course, from Cuvier’s 
“Theory of the Earth,” and, in a few instances, the language of 
that work is pretty closely copied. In opposition to the opinion 
usually entertained, that no proper fossil human skeleton, or any 
part of one, has ever yet been found, he adduces the instance of 
that brought by Sir Alexander Cochrane from Guadaloupe, and 
now exhibited at the British Museum. This, however, is not 
regarded by the continental geologists as a real exception to the 
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rule; the calcareous rock, in which it is imbedded, being con- 
sidered as a modern formation. 

The three next Lectures are devoted to the consideration of 
organized bodies and the principle of life, as exhibited in plants and 
animals. ‘The same fallacy runs through these Lectures, which 
was noticed in some of the preceding. As Dr. Good discussed 
then the nature of gravity as a thing or principle, so he discusses 
now that of life; but it is a waste of words in both instances. 
One set of bodies undergoes one set of changes, another under- 
goes other changes. We call one inanimate or dead, and the 
other animated or living; but we do not suppose a principle of 
inanimation or death, which interferes between each antecedent 
and its consequent, in the former; and why sliould we talk of 
a principle of life in the latter? We may investigate the cireum- 
stances under which the changes in either case are produced ; 
but why should we introduce a new link in the chain of eveuts, 
the existence of which is not proved, of which we cannot get a 
separate idea, and which, consequently, cannot add any thing to 
our knowledge. 

In the latter part of the tenth Lecture, we have some notice of 
the powers of the muscles in living bodies, which we recommend 
to the attention of our readers. ‘There is nothing in the whole 
history of living beings, so extraordinary and so inconsistent with 
the ideas suggested by the things to which our attention is com- 
monly directed, as the powers of the muscles. ‘To-day we find 
a muscle able to resist a force amounting to several thousand 
pounds ; it forms a part of a living being. ‘To-morrow the being 
to which it belonged is no longer animated, and the muscle may 
be torn by a child; yet the change in its composition, structure, 
color, or any other property, which we can estimate, is so slight 
as scarcely to be perceptible. In no instance is the cause, 
according to our common notions, so utterly inadequate to the 
effect. 

The remaining Lectures of this series are occupied with the 
physiology of animals, a subject abounding with interesting details, 
and very well adapted to the diligent character of the writer, who 
has collected them from every source. They do not admit of 
any analysis which would not exceed our limits, and scarcely of 
any remark, except that they are highly entertaining. 

A similar observation may be made concerning the two ‘first 
Lectures of the second series, which treat of zoological systems 
and the distinctive characters of animals. 


VOL. I. §2 
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The third is devoted to the varieties of the human race. The 
author adopts the usual distinction of mankind into five varieties ; 
the white, European or Caucasian; the olive, Asiatic or Mongo- 
lian; the red, or American; the black, African or negro; and 
the tawney, Malay or Australasian race. After a few remarks, 
he enters upon the question, whether all these varieties originated 
from a’‘single pair. His decision on this point agrees, of course, 
with the received understanding of the Mosaic account, and with 
the general opinion of modern physiologists, that all these races 
are mere varieties, originating from one and the same pair, and 
not species, implying various ancestry. It is somewhat remarkable, 
that Dr. Good takes no notice of another interesting question on 
this subject, namely, to which race our first parents belonged. 
No light is thrown on this point by the Mosaic history. If our 
ancestors were Caucasian, it follows, that the other races have 
degenerated from the original type ; while, on the other hand, if 
they were negroes, there has been, at least in our view of the 
matter, an improvement in regard to our own race. It would, 
perhaps, startle a reader, who had never paid any attention to 
this subject, to be shown the extensive analogy which has been 
brought forward in support of the latter position ; and, though it is 
certainly of no real importance to decide, whether the “ Adam 
who delved, and the Eve who span,” were black, white, red, 
olive, or tawney, it would certainly strike many Caucasian readers 
with surprise, to learn, that there was much evidence of their 
having been oi any other color than the second. 

The next two Lectures are devoted to the subjects of instinct, 
sensation, and intelligence, and we cannot consider them as very 
happy specimens of analytical acumen. The author begins with 
a statement of the notions of the mechanical philosophers, on the 
one hand, who suppose animals to be mere material machines ; 
and that of Darwin, Smellie, and others, who have considered 
instinct as merely a degree of intelligence of the same kind as 
that of the human species. He proceeds with great complacency 
to demolish these theories, and thus, if we may admit the position 
of Mr. Shandy, establishes his own. We are inclined, however, 
to pay about as much respect in this instance to Mr. Shandy’s 
opinion, as to Dr. Good’s, the main difference being, that the 
latter makes no pretensions to wit. It is difficult to preserve one’s 
gravity at considering the parade of postulates and preparation 
with which our author introduces his own theory, that the vital, 
instinctive, and intelligent processes are the result of the separate 
principles of life, instinct, and intelligence, or, in more direct 
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phrase, that we live, move, and think, because we are living, 
moving, and thinking animals. Neither can we admit all the 
Doctor’s instances, any more than his principles. “In like 
manner,” says he, “an infant, in danger of falling from its nurse’s 
arms, stretches out its little hands to break the fall, as though 
acquainted by experience with the use of such an action.” We 
should be sorry to trust our children with a philosopher, who, in 
the full confidence of the fact, should allow the principle of gravity 
to operate upon a falling infant till the principle of instinct should 
lead it to stretch out its hand to break its fall. 

In the sixth and last Lecture of this series, on sympathy and 
fascination, our author agrees with us in the opinion, that words 
may sometimes be used without being the signs of ideas. 


‘Of the immediate cause or nature of this diversity of influence— 
this discrepancy of action between remote organs, we know no 
more than we do of the cause or nature of gravitation, of magnet- 
ism, or electricity. It has been denominated, indeed, sympathy, 
fellow-feeling, or consent of parts, in the general language of 
physiological writers; and so long as we employ these terms merely 
to import a definite kind or peculiarity of impulse, they may have 
their use and convenience; but they convey no knowledge, and 
ought not to be allowed, as I am afraid they sometimes are, to 
supply the place of knowledge.” Vol. i. p. 415. 


Doubtless the Doctor is in the right; but, if it be admitted that 
we live by a living principle, and fall to the ground by the prin- 
ciple of attraction, it will be hard to show, why we should not 
sympathize by a principle of sympathy. The facts, in either 
case, are all we do, or can, know about it 

We are sorry to find an offset to this good sense and sound 
philosophy in the instances of credulity, which are to be found in 
this lecture, and of which the following are specimens. 


“In these cases we trace something of the medium by which 
the irritable or sensorial power is exhausted. There are various 
other cases, however, in which, to this moment, we are as ignorant, 
and as little capable of tracing it, as mankind must have been in 
regard to the animals before us, antecedently to a discovery of the 
electric aura. And I here particularly allude to the torpid effects 
produced upon poisonous serpents and scorpions in Africa and 
America, on their being handled by persons of two different 
descriptions ; the one possessing this torpifying power naturally 
and hereditarily, and the other, acquiring it by artificial prepara- 
tion; such as chewing the roots or other parts of certain plants, 
rubbing them in their hands, or bathing the body in aqueous 
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infusions of them, and thus impregnating the body of the operator 
with their virtues. 

“There appears to be no country in the world so much infested 
with serpents of this kind as the ancient Cyrenaica, or that part of 
Africa which lies northward of the great desert of Sahara. Among 
the different tribes that formerly inhabited this region, one of the 
most celebrated was the Psylli; and as this tribe seems to have 
been in the full possession of this power, either from art or nature, 
and to have given the strongest and most extraordinary proofs of 
its having possessed it, all persons capable of exerting a similar 
effect were denominated Psylli by the Greek and Roman writers. 
And hence Plutarch tells us, that when Cato pursued his march 
through the Cyrenaic desert in search of Juba, he took with him 
a variety of these Psylli to suck out the poison from the wounds 
of such of his soldiers as should be bitten by the numerous serpents 
of the country. 

«It appears most probable that the Psylli were not naturally 
protected against this venom, but, from long and skilful practice, 
were acquainted with the virtue of those plants, which, as I have 
just hinted, answer both as a preservative against the bite, and as 
an antidote after the bite has been inflicted; and, being strongly 
addicted to divination or pretended magic, as all the historians who 
have given us any account of them, affirm them to have been, 
affected to derive their power of subduing poison from this preter- 
natural source alone, and inculcated the belief that they could only 
exercise it, by muttering or chanting some potent verse or spell over 
the person who was affected. And hence the disarming a serpent 
of his capacity of poisoning, or disarming the poison itself of its 
deadly effect after a wound had been received, was denominated 
charming or incantation. So Silius I[talicus, in allusion to the 
Psylli, or their neighbours, the Marmarides, lib. iii. 

‘Ad quorum cantus mites jacuére Cerastes. 
‘ The horned snake lies harmless at their song.’ 

“ This sort of power, derived from art or nature, and probably 
originating in this quarter of the world, appears to have been 
known in the remotest ages, and to have been uniformly ascribed 
to the same influence of certain magical words or verses chanted, 
or uttered in recitative; and it appears also to have been very 
generally conjectured, that there exist some kinds or species of 
poisonous serpents that are capable of shutting their ears against 
the sounds thus uttered, and that will not hearken to or be charmed 
by the voice of the enchanter, however skilful the enchantment. 

“The sacred books abound in allusions to this popular tradition ; 
they are equally to be met with in the writings of the Greek and 
Roman poets, and even in the Sanscrit moralists, as, for example, 
in the Hitopadesa of Vishnusarman, probably of a higher antiquity 
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than the psalmist himself, who tells us in his book of aphorisms, 
that ‘as a charmer draweth a serpent from his hole, so a good wife 
taking her husband from his place of torture, enjoyeth happiness 
with him.’ 

“‘ There are some philosophers and historians, who have ventured 
to disbelieve that any such extraordinary power has ever been 
possessed by any people. The very cautious writers of the Ancient 
Universal History express no small degree of scepticism on this 
point; and M. Denon, one of the chief of the literati that accom- 
panied Bonaparte to Egypt, has been bold enough to laugh at the 
assertion, and to regard every pretension to such a power as a 
direct imposture. He offers, however, no sufficient ground for his 
ridicule, and is flatly contradicted by the concurrent testimony of 
all the best travellers, both to Africa and South America. Mr. 
Bruce is very full and very explicit upon the subject. He distinctly 
states, from minute personal observation, that ‘all the blacks in the 
kingdom of Sennaar, whether Funge or Nuba, are perfectly armed 
(by nature) against the bite of either scorpion or viper. They take 
the cerastes (or horned serpent, being the most common, and one 
of the most fatal of all the viper tribes) in their hands at all times, 
put them in their bosoms, and throw them to one another, as 
children do apples or balls ;’ during which sport the serpents are 
seldom irritated fo bite, and when they do bite, no mischief ensues 
from the wound. The Arabs of the same country, however, he 
tells us as distinctly, have not this protection naturally; but from 
their infancy, they acquire an exemption from the mortal conse- 
quences attending the bite of these animals, by chewing a particular 
root, and washing themselves with an infusion of particular plants 
in water.” Vol. i pp. 423—425. 

“What lies the world tells, said Madame Beaumont.” “And delieves, said Mr. 
Palmer.” 

And again ; 

‘Grooms are sometimes found possessed of a similar power over 
horses. Mr. Townsend, a clergyman of excellent character, and 
considerable learning, has a striking anecdote to this effect, in his 
account of James Sullivan, a native of the county which forms the 
subject of his pen. The man, an awkward, ignorant rustic of the 
lowest class, was by profession a horse-breaker, and generally nicke 
named the whisperer, from its being vulgarly supposed that he 
obtained his influence over unruly horses by whispering to them. 
The actual secret of his fascinating power he kept entirely to 
himself, and it has died with him. His son, who is in the same 
occupation, knows nothing of it. But it was well known to every 
one, that, however unbroken or vicious a horse, or even a mule, 
might be when brought to him, in the short space of half an hour 
he became altogether passive under his influence, and was not only 
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entirely gentle and tractable, but in a very considerable degree 
continued so, though somewhat more submissive to himself than 
to others. There was a little mystery in his plan, but unquestion- 
ably no deceit. When sent for to tame an unruly horse, he ordered 
the stable door to be shut upon himself and the animal alone, and 
not to be opened till a given signal. This singular intercourse 
usually lasted for about haif an hour; no bustle was heard, or 
violence seemingly had recourse to; but when the door was opened 
on the proper sign being given, the horse was always seen lying 
down, and the fascinator by his side, playing with him familiarly 
as a child with a puppy. ‘I once,’ says Mr. Townsend, ‘ saw his 
skill tried on a horse that could never before be brought to stand 
for a smith to shoe him. The day after Sullivan’s half-hour lecture, 
I went, not without some incredulity, to the smith’s shop, with 
many other curious spectators, when we were eye-witnesses of the 
complete success of his art. This, too, had been a troop-horse, 
and it was supposed, not without reason, that after regimental 
discipline had failed, no other would be found availing. I observed 
that the animal seemed afraid whenever Sullivan either spoke or 
looked at him.’ In common cases, Mr. Townsend adds, even the 
mysterious preparation of a private interview was not necessary, 
the animal becoming tame at once. We: have here, therefore, 
another instance of most extraordinary and instantaneous ascen- 
dancy of one animal being over another, without any manifest 
medium of action, which we are occasionally, but not often, called 
upon to witness. That it could not have been force is clear; and, 
though natural firmness and intrepidity may do much, they by no 
means appear to have been sufficient in the present case, and 
could, indeed, accomplish but little in the dark. Nor does there 
seem to be any mode of accounting for such a control so reasonable 
as that of a natural or artificial emanation from the fascinator, which 
we have already adverted to; and, if the last, obtained, perhaps, as 
in many of these instances, by illining or impregnating the person 
of the operator with the virtues of various plants unknown or little 
known to the rest of the world.” Vol. i. pp. 482—434. 

We would recommend to the Doctor, when he considers this 
story again, to pay some attention to the words, which we have 
printed in italics, after deducting a quantum sufficit of exaggeration ; 
to observe, when he has an opportunity, the effect which may be 
produced on a horse by twisting his ears, grasping his windpipe, 
and other equally gentle, humane, and harmless modes of recon- 
ciling bis mind, as the stage-coachnen have it; and to consider, 
that, whatever the person of an Irish jockey is illined with, his 
mind is not unlikely to be pretty well impregnated with shrewdness 
and impudence. 
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We admire that a man of Dr. Good’s erudition, should have 
omitted to notice the unaccountable sympathy which exists be- 
tween witch-hazel and subterraneous springs, or mineral veins ; or 
that, which we are assured by Van Helmont, Robert Fludd, and 
Samuel Butler, compels supplemental noses to share the fate of 
parent porter. 

In the next Lecture, we have an account of sleep, dreaming, 
revery, and trance; sleep-walking and sleep-talking. 

Dr. Good informs us in the commencement of this lecture, 
that he has been able to meet with no satisfactory account or 
explanation of sleep; yet he afterwards appears to admit, that 
the fundamental principles of the theories of Hartley and Darwin 
have been satisfactorily established. On this point, however, we 
have the misfortune to differ from him. We conceive that the 
explanations of these philosophers are merely enumerations of 
what they suppose to be the phenomena of this state, but which 
we think quite contrary.to our experience. One of the main 
positions of their doctrine’js, that the action of the will is suspended 
during sleep. But this is surely not the fact. How does a man 
awake at a particular hour in the morning, if he does not will it? 
Practice enables many men to awake at almost any hour, that 
shall be appointed. But can the operation of will be thus pro- 
spective ? Is the waking the effect of an act of volition, exerted 
before he sleeps, and never repeated till he wakes again? 
When we dreain of gold, do we not will to reach out the hand to 
grasp it? When, rocking on the distant ocean, we recall in our 
slumbers the forms of those we loved at home, do we not will to 
embrace them? And does not the volition seem to effect its 
object? Our author, however, is dissatisfied with former explana- 
tions, because they do not go far enough. He thinks one important 
point is still left untouched ; and complains that he is not informed 
why ideas exist at all in the brain during sleep; but is this more 
incomprehensible than the fact, that any ideas except those imme- 
diately derived from objects within the reach of the senses should 
exist, while we are awake. ‘To explain this point, which seems 
to us beyond the reach of human capacity, being nothing less than 
the question of the confexion of mind with matter, he proposes a 
theory, which seems to us to contain little that is new, and to be 
mainly grounded upon a supposed, but utterly unfounded, analogy 
between the laws which regulate the phenomena of mind, and 
those which govern the changes of matter. Our Jimits will not 

rmit any examination of our author’s reasonings on this point. 
For the rest, if we consider that the material organs, which are 
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the channels of communication between the mind and external 
objects, are no longer operative in sleep, we shall find no difficulty 
in reconciling the continued action of mind with the usual phe- 
nomena of that state. ‘hus, if I attempt to recall a train which 
was passing in my mind some time yesterday, | must recall the 
time and place ; but while we sleep, we can have no notion of 

lace and time in connexion with a particular train, since these 
ideas imply those of external objects and their changes. 

We have only to add, that Dr. Good intimates, in this lecture, 
his belief in the occasional supernatural origin and prophetic pur- 
pose of dreams. Now it seems manifest to us, that, besides the 
want of any even tolerable evidence of such a deviation from the 
common laws of the universe, there is some danger in allowing 
ourselves to encourage this natural bent of our nature towards the 
marvellous. For it is admitted, that a great majority of dreams 
are perfectly explicable on common principles, and have nothing 
to do with the future. And it is equally clear, that we have no 
means of distinguishing the prophetic visions, the shadow, which 
a coming event occasionally casts before it, from that which 
naturally and usually follows the past. To the melancholy and 
superstitious, such a leaning to belief is calculated to bring fear 
and anxiety, and to supply a foundation, which imagination seeks 
to support her gloomy and terrific superstructures. 

The eighth Lecture is on voice and language, and is equally 
amusing and instructive. The explanation of ventriloquism seems 
to us rational and philosophical, and accords exactly with our own 
deductions from the only good specimen of ventriloquism which 
we have witnessed. ‘The remaining five lectures of this series 
are devoted to language, literature, and other kindred subjects. 
They display a great deal of erudition, set forth now and then, 
it may be, with a little pedantry, but still extremely interesting. 
We recommend them to the perusal of our readers, with the 
single remark, that we think Dr. Good takes for granted rather 
too readily the authenticity of such accounts, as those of the 
appearance of the heavenly cross to Constantine, and the inten- 
tional burning of the Alexandrian library by Omar, which, to say 
the least of them, are somewhat dubious.” 

In the next series, our author plunges into the abyss of 
peychology, whither we must be excused from attempting to 
ollow him, especially as we differ entirely in regard to some of 
the first and essential positions of the whole matter. We cannot 
think Dr. Good likely to throw much light upon such questions, 
as those of materialism, free will, necessity, and the like. It 
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seems to us remarkable, that, while he quotes and canvasses 
the writings of Reid, Stewart, Hume, Beattie, and indeed of 
almost every Northern metaphysician of any eminence ; he takes 
no notice of those of Brown. It appears to us, that the Doctor 
never understood the notions of this last writer; and indeed he 
is too much shocked and alarmed at some of the offensive and 
inconsequent deductions of the school of Hume, to be able to 
judge with impartiality of the soundness of some of their funda- 
mental propositions. 

The remaining lectures of this series are devoted to many 
interesting subjects; as the characters and passions of savage and 
civilized life, the language of -the passions, &c. They are well 
treated, and likely to be generally interesting. One of them 
takes up the subject of craniology, and discusses it with sufficient 
fairness, and as much gravity as the case will admit; for even the 
credulity of Dr. Good is not sufficient to enable him to swallow 
any part or portion of this most ridiculous absurdity. His objec- 
tions are confined to the system, and he is disposed to think much 
more highly of its authors than we do, who have a shrewd sus- 
on that they, namely, Gall and Spurzheim, are remarkable 
or little more than quackery and confusion of ideas. 

We have thus taken a brief view of the contents of these 
volumes. Our remarks have been necessarily confined to a few 
ase and general questions, as they might, on any other plan, 

ave made a volume. We recommend the “ Book of Nature” 
to all our readers; for, whatever may be Dr. Good’s metaphysical 
views, his physical ones, if we may so speak, must be generally 
admitted to abound in interest. The work, in short, is a sort of 
digest or abridgment, containing most that is valuable in many 
ponderous volumes. For the composition of the greater part of 
the work, learning and industry only were necessary, and this 
is excellent; but we do not think so highly of that part which 
required also just and acute analysis or enlarged philosophical 
views. 


VOL I. 53 
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Notes on Colombia, taken in the Years 1822-8. With an 
Intinerary of the Route from Caracas to Bogota; and an 
Appendix. By an Officer of the United States’ Army. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 1827. 8vo. pp. 303. 


Tue new republic of Colombia is, in a variety of respects, 
one of the most extraordinary countries on the globe. Whether 
considered with regard to its moral or physical character, it offers 
a multitude of striking exceptions to the natural and usual order 
of things, as observed in other parts of the world. The immense 
and lofty ranges of mountains lying behind each other, from the 
coast of the Atlantic to that of the Pacific ocean, with the elevated 
plains and vallies between them, give it every possible variety of 
climate, from the heat of the tropics to the cold of the arctic circle. 
The seaports of La Guayra and Carthagena lie in the climate of 
Sierra Leone; and the capital, Bogota, lifted by the mountains, 
which encompass it, into the region of mists, finds, under a 
vertical sun, the chilly temperature and cloudy skies of England. 
You stand on the plain, on which that city is built, with oaks, and 
elms, and fields of grain, and all the productions of a temperate 
region around you, and look down the cleft where the waters of 
the Funza precipitate themselves by the cataract of Tequendama; 
and, many hundred feet below you, is another climate, whose 
vegetation, basking in intense heat, shows the dark verdure, the 
strange forms, and the rank overgrowth of the torrid zone. The 
tops of the mountains, rising above profound ravines and tremen- 
dous precipices, are the inaccessible dwelling -places of frost; and 
the paramos, or wide mountain deserts, which lie between the 
provinces, and which must be crossed in passing from one to 
another, are brooded over by a winter that knows no spring. A 
strong icy wind sweeps continually over the paramos, and, at 
certain seasons of the year, the furious storms by which they are 
beaten render them passable only at the risk of life. These are 
the abodes of barrenness and silence, the very wind blows over 
the naked solitudes unbeard; but the warm vallies below, the 
vast savannahs, and the wide margins of the rivers, swarm with 
animal life, in the same degree that they teem with the vegetation 
which is its sustenance, and are absolutely tumultuous with noise 
and motion. On some parts of the country, like the elevated 
valley of Caracas, nature seems to have showered the gifts of all 
climates, and the productions of Europe flourish by the side of 
those peculiar to equinoctial regions. ‘The serene skies, the soft 
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atmosphere, the spontaneous fertility of the soil, the temperature 
of an eternal spring, seem to bespeak a country sacred to per- 
petual repose, and exempt from the labors and disquiet that 
attend life in other countries. Yet this apparent tranquillity and 
harmony of the elements are deceitful, and are enjoyed by the 
inhabitants only in the midst of continual fear. hat beautiful 
surface, with its rich vegetation, its fruits and its flowers, is but the 
roof an abyss, hollowed out by the workings of internal fire, and 
is shaken with frequent and terrible earthquakes. These visita- 
tions, and the late ravages of war, which have also done much to 
depopulate the provinces of Colombia, have given a strange air 
of antiquity and ruin to this ‘youthful country. The traveller 
looks at the vast, unreclaimed forests, whose trees have never 
been felled since the creation, at the small clearings made for the 
villages and plantations, and sees about the dwellings, fierce dogs, 
scarred by combats with’ the wild beasts of the wilderness, and 
he fancies himself in a newly colonized territory. He looks again 
at towns overthrown by earthquakes, at streets lying in ruins, and 
churches unrebuilt; he sees everywhere houses crumbling down, 
and unoccupied dwellings in every village; he beholds beautiful 
and fertile at ae ay or estates of rich proprietors, abandoned 
by the owners, the inclosures broken down by wild cattle, and 
the forest gaining on the fields, and he imagines himself in a 
country fallen to decay and deserted by its inhabitants. 
The various races of men by whom this country is peopled, 
resent in their character contrasts as strong as its natural features. 
The great numbers of native Indians, a placid, indolent, silent, and 
somewhat melancholy race, retaining many of the customs and 
rude arts of their ancestors, differ greatly from the negro population 
distinguished by a constitutional gaiety and love of amusement, 
which no circumstances can repress, and which they carry with 
them into all climates. These, again, are strongly contrasted, 
both in temperament and manners, with the more intelligent 
Creole, the descendant of the Spanish settlers, who, though he 
has laid aside somewhat of the formality and gravity of his 
ancestors, has by no means parted with the characteristic courtesy 
and dignity of their nation. Quite different from these, are the 
fierce and untamable races, which yet preserve their independence, 
such as the Goahiros of Santa Marta, who possess the seacoast 
between the river La Hacha and the province of Maracaybo, and 
who frequently descend from their mountains to plunder the 
settlers, or lay them under tribute, as the Scottish Highlanders 
were wont to do by their Lowland neighbours. Such, also, are the 
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Caribs of Guyana, who cannot be subdued either by persuasion 
or arms; such, too, are the Guayecas of the same province, within 
whose territory are the sources of the Oronoco, never yet seen 
by an Eurepean eye, and the lake of Parima, which Sir Walter 
Raleigh in vain endeavoured to reach, in search of the fabled El 
Dorado, and whither even Humboldt was not allowed to penetrate. 

Upon the various races which acknowledge the Spanish dominion 
in this country, differing thus greatly by original temperament and 
education, the influences of the revolution are now operating with 
great force. This revolution, it should be remembered, is not 
one of civil government merely, but of opinions, modes of life, 
and employments, a breaking up and remodeling of the whole 
ancient order of things, social, religious, and political. Until the 
revolt, which separated the South American provinces from the 
mother country, every possible precaution was taken by the 
Council of the Indies to keep them in that state of ignorance and 
mental inactivity, which are the happiness and the security of 
despotism. No part of the civilized globe participated so little in 
the changes of opinion that were going on in the age, and in those 
improvements in the useful arts, which modern ingenuity has 
invented. The crude notions, the bigotry, the incomplete: arts 
of the beginning of the sixteenth century, as they then existed in 
Spain, were preserved in the seclusion of these provinces, hedged 
round, as they were, with a wall of rigid ordinances, that shut out 
all knowledge and improvement. Every thing was done to keep 
the natives ignorant of the rest of the world, and the rest of the 
world ignorant of them. No foreigner could land on the coast 
on pain of death; the inhabitants were prohibited from trading 
with foreigners by the same penalty ; and the European Spaniard, 
who came to the country, came not to introduce arts or to enlighten 
the people, but to exercise offices, and to make his fortune. The 
same jealousy forbade all commerce between the different vice- 
royalties and intendencies of South America, and even to this 
day the passage from the department of Venezuela to that of 
Cundinamarca is like that from Portugal into Spain, and the 
traveller finds at once that he is in another country, and among 
another people. An impatience of the oppressions of the mother 
country having led the people of Colombia, at a time when that 
country was the seat of a bloody and exhausting war, to throw off 
its yoke, the natives suddenly found themselves in a situation as 
remote as possible from that in which they had hitherto been 
held, a situation in which every thing was strange, new, and 
untried. All the ancient barriers to the introduction of new 
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opinions were at once removed, a flood of these were let in at 
once, and minds formed by the genius of the sixteenth century, 
which had retired hither from Europe, were now acted upon by 
the influences of the genius of the nineteenth. The fermentation 
of principles and opinions thus produced, might well be expected 
to unsettle weak minds, and perplex strong ones. The nation 
had not been carried along with other nations in the progress of 
the age, and, in attempting to hurry from one distant stage to 
another, all the members of the community could not, of course, 
proceed with equal pace, and many would lose their way. Crude 
notions of government, disagreeing councils, and expedients hastily 
adopted and abandoned, are the natural consequences of such a 
state of things. Some of the natives yet preserve their attach- 
ment to the government of the mother country; and the author 
of the work before us has drawn a picture of the old hidalgo, 
stripped for his loyalty of his honors, his office, and his estates, 
living in obscurity and poverty, yet bearing his disgrace with 
patience and dignity. To the small class of these men, is opposed 
the multitude of those whose heads are turned by the sudden 
infusion of new notions, and the great changes they have seen 
taking place about them, and who despise all that has hitherto 
been respected, even those principles which form the basis of 
social order. Between these two classes is one of the more 
enlightened and temperate, who would be glad to pursue a rational 
plan of improvement, and who anxiously study toe this purpose 
the lessons of social and political wisdom afforded by the example 
of other countries. The character of the native Indians seems to 
have been the least affected of any by the changes of the revolu- 
tion. This numerous part of the population are pleased to be 
released from the oppressions of the old colonial governments ; 
they are gratified with the idea of belonging to an independent 
nation ; they celebrate in their villages the political festivities of 
the last week in December along with their Alcalde and their 
Padre ; submit quietly to the demands of their present rulers, and 
trouble themselves no further about the matter. The provision 
made for the education of this class will probably, however, 
entirely change their character in the next generation. 

Such a country, and such a state of things, must offer much to 
make a strong impression on the mind of the traveller; much of 
that matter for lively narration and description, which make so 
great a part of the interest of a book of travels, and abundant 
materials of reflection in the comparison of its condition with that 
of his owa country, which would be forced upon him at every 
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step. The writer of the “ Notes on Colombia” has gleaned a 
good deal of important information in his journey of eight months 
through the territories -of this republic. He is not, however, a 
particularly sprightly writer ; we sometimes wonder that he could 
be so little moved by what he observed, and sometimes are apt 
to imagine that he might have observed more. What information 
he did not gather in the country, he has supplied by no very pro- 
found research at home, taking it, for the most part, from common 
books, and incorporating it into his work without much skill. ‘To 
do him justice, however, this borrowed matter does not constitute 
a very large portion of his book. It is a little curious, that so 
phlegmatic a writer should not have found the English language 
sufficiently copious for his purposes. His pages abound with the 
clumsy neologisms of the day, introduced by novel-writers and 
politicians, and are plentifully sprinkled with French words and 
phrases, which he seems to have set down incontinently, whenever 
they came into his mind. With these abatements, his book is 
interesting and valuable. He seems to be a very rational, sensible, 
unprejudiced sort of person, who has not suffered his good will 
towards the people he went to visit to mislead his judgment, and 
whose narrative has such an air of quiet candor about it, that we 
never think of questioning any thing he says. Somewhat of this 
happy freedom from prejudice may perhaps be owing to the dis- 
appointment of the expectation, with which he left the United 
States, of entering into the service of the Colombian republic. 
He was a soldier by profession, and, independently of the desire 
of seeing foreign countries, his “ ulterior views,” to use his own 
phrase, “ pointed to professional employment.” But he found 
the war in the new republic near its close ; the Colombians had 
no further occasion toe the assistance of foreigners; and the 
character of the army was not such as to inspire him with any 
enthusiastic desire of belonging to it. 

The writer of the “ Notes on Colombia” left New York in 
a vessel destined for the Colombian service, and arrived at La 
Guayra on the 18th of October, 1822. La Guayra is seated at 
the foot of a chain of perpendicular mountains, among which the 
Silla of Caracas, just behind the town, seems to rise directly out 
of the sea, a white wall of rocks, eight thousand feet in height, 
reflecting the glare of the tropical sun, and imprinting the strong 
outline of its bald summit on the deep blue sky of the climate. 
Between this precipice and the water, on a belt of land, eight 
hundred feet in width, the houses are built, or rather were built, for 
three fourths of them were overthrown by the terrible earthquake 
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of 1812, and yet lie as they fell. A formidable apparatus of 
batteries on the rocks behind, and a line of water-batteries in 
front, make a show of protecting this heap of ruins and rubbish ; 
but the former are too elevated to be of any essential use, and 
the latter are stripped of their artillery. La Guayra, with an 
incommodious and somewhat dangerous harbor, is the seat of a 
considerable commerce, particularly with the English West India 
Islands. It contains about four thousand and five hundred 
inhabitants, its population having been greatly thinned since 1810, 
by eartliquakes, pestilence, and an exterminating war. Here the 
rain scarcely ever falls, and the average temperature is eighty- 
two degrees of Farenheit. The yellow fever was never known 
in the place until the opening of the port to foreign commerce ; 
and the inhabitants, who are zealous opposers of the theory of 
its domestic origin, maintain that it was first brought in a brig 
from Philadelphia. Yet this disease is rarely heard of beyond 
the ridge of mountains by which the city of Caracas is divided 
from this port. 

From La Guayra, the traveller and his party proceeded, on 
mules, by the celebrated road to Caracas. ‘This road is six or 
eight miles in length across the mountains ; its width is generally 
twelve feet, and it is paved from end to end, in order to prevent 
its being washed away by the rains. The highest point in this 
pass is nearly five thousand feet above the level of the sea, and is 
reached by a steep and difficult ascent from La Guayra. A series 
of turns and windings then succeed, called by the expressive 
name of Las Vueltas, which keep for the distance of a mile and 
a half on the same level, and then the road descends rapidly to 
the valley of Caracas, where the city stands, at an elevation of 
two thousand nine hundred feet above the level of the sea. As 
the traveller approaches, he finds that one fifth of the city, con- 
sisting of its most elevated parts, extending up the side of the 
mountain at the foot of which the town is built, lies in ruins. 
Nearly the whole of the city was laid prostrate, and nine or ten 
thousand of its inhabitants perished in the great earthquake of 
1812. ‘Twenty thousand persons were destroyed in the province 
of Venezuela by this terrible convulsion of nature. The Singen 
of the United States was in session when the news of this calamity 
arrived, and forgetting in their sympathy all qualms about the con- 
stitutional right and the obligations of neutrality—for Venezuela 
was then in a state of rebellion—they instantly and unanimously 
resolved to send five vessels freighted with provisions to the relief 
of the sufferers. The Venezuelans are not ungrateful, and the 
benefaction is not forgotten. 
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The surface of the valley of Caracas is nearly a dead level. 
It extends about sixteen miles from east to west, and its breadth 
varies from seven to eight. It is watered by four rivers, and 
enclosed by mountains, clothed in eternal verdure, sending off into 
the plain numerous spurs, between which deep hollows seam their 
sides to the very summit. The streets of the city are straight, 
crossing each other at right angles, and forming squares of about 
three hundred feet on each side. They are about twenty-five 
feet in width, without side-walks, well paved with small round 
stones, and lowest in the middle, where flows, in many instances, 
a stream of limpid water, diverted from one of the four rivers on 
the banks of which the city is built. The streets are very un- 
even, and in some places steep, but as no wheel-carriages are 
used, every thing being carried on the backs of mules, the 
inhabitants do not regard this as an inconvenience. Caracas has 
eight plazas, or public squares, each with its church, and of these, 
two are in ruins. ‘The houses are all built on the same plan. 
Each quadra, or square, contains six houses, three on each prin- 
cipal street. The rooms of each dwelling are arranged about 
three inner courts, or patios; the entrance into the first of these 
is by a high archway, through which the visiter rides into the 
house, and dismounts at the foot of the stairs; the first and 
second court are paved; the third serves as a receptacle for the 
filth of the kitchen; and, behind the third, is a small inclosure 
which is cultivated as a garden. The streets and the fronts of the 
houses are kept very clean ; the inclosures in the rear are strewed 
with all kinds of filth, which lie there until swallowed by the 
galipazo, a bird between a crow and buzzard, which seems to have 
taken a great affection to the South American Spaniards, and of 
which numbers are seen perched on the house-tops, occasionally 
descending to exercise their vocation of scavangers. The houses 
are most commonly built of mud, with very thick walls; the floors 
are laid with tiles, and are full of fleas; ceilings are rare; the 
windows are small, without shutters and without glass, secured by 
grates of wood or iron, and in front projecting ten or twelve 
inches from the building. Most of the dwellings are of one story 
only, but when they are of two, the lower story in front is rented 
to grocers, tallow chandlers, shoemakers, and the like, and the 
family occupy the rooms above. 

hen the traveller has seen Caracas, he has nothing new to 
see in all Colombia, either in the mode in which the towns are 
laid out or the dwellings constructed. All the cities, all the 
villages, are planned in the same manner, with streets of the 
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same width, crossing each other at right angles, inclosing squares 
of the same size, paved in the same way, and serving as channels 
for rivulets of clear water. All the houses are alike, with inner 
courts or inclosures, and the rooms are disposed around them in 
a uniform manner. Every town has its plaza from three to five 
hundred feet square, with the church on one side and the town- 
house on the other ; and in the space between, markets are held, 
troops paraded, criminals executed, bulls baited, and religious 
processions formed. In the villages the plaza is a green plat 
with a stream of running water ; but, when the place is grown to 
some importance, the square is paved, the stream is made to rise 
in carved fountains, and, as the population increases, new plazas 
are laid out, each with a huge church overlooking it. 

The inhabitants of Caracas are hospitable, polite, and fond of 
amusement; gaming is one of their vices, and sobriety one of 
their virtues. ‘The men are below the middle size, with sallow 
complexions, and weil turned limbs. The ladies have com- 
plexions tolerably clear, with sparkling black eyes and great 
softness of manners ; their employments are music, dancing, dress, 
and devotion. The religious festivals, which are extremely numer- 
ous, are celebrated with great pomp and zeal; the public balls 
are equally splendid; and a wretched theatre, open on holidays, 
entertains crowded audiences, with wretched acting. A tragedy- 
hero labors to make the spectators cry, and the stage-buffoon, at 
his elbow, exerts himself at the same time to make them laugh. 

The inferior class are mostly a mixed race, exhibiting almost 
every shade of Buropean, Indian, and African complexion; civil, 
kind, coarsely dressed, and generally barefooted. The servants 
live with their masters and mistresses on a footing of republican, 
or rather primitive familiarity, laughing at their jokes, and some- 
times even interrupting the conversation between them and’ their 
guests. 

The city contains twenty-seven thousand inhabitants. The 
climate is delightful, the thermometer ranging from 52° to 84° of 
Farenheit ; rains are frequent at certain seasons of the year; the 
soil produces the fruits of the temperate latitudes as well as of 
the tropics, and everywhere there breaks out from the earth an 
irrepressible exuberance of vegetation. 

After a residence of about three weeks at Caracas, the travellers 
set out on their journey to Bogota. ‘T'wo days’ travelling brought 
them to the hacienda, or estates of Bolivar, a plantation which 
formerly yielded a princely revenue, but which, having been 
twice laid waste by the royalists, is now rented for three or four . 
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thousand dollars a year, on which he subsists. ‘This gives the 
author an opportunity to talk of the famous Colombian chief. 
Bolivar, descended from European parents, was born at Caracas, 
and inherited the rank of marquis, but never assumed the title. 
His age, in 1823, was forty-two, although he looked considerably 
older. He was well educated, had visited Europe, and resided 
for a short time in the United States. The author dwells some- 
what upon the hackneyed parallel between this general and our 
own Washington. The following passage, however, does not 
seem to imply the notion of a very close resemblance in these 
personages to each other. 


“The courage of the one was passive, that of the other active. 
One regretted all his life the necessity which impelled him to 
sacrifice a single man to the usages of war; the other, convinced 
of the unavoidableness of the measure, ordered a regiment to 
execution, and dismissed the matter for ever from his thoughts. 
The first was obliged to govern himself by public opinion which 
was competent to decide upon his acts; the second controls and 
forces opinion, and fearlessly assumes the responsibility of his deeds, 
trusting that the motive and the end will prove his justification. 
The aim of one was to secure ascendancy over the understanding ; 
that of the other to move the passions, to excite enthusiasm, and 
govern by the préstige of his name.” p- 122. 


These differences of character, this absence of the strong 
unextinguishable humanity, the profound conscientiousness, the 
moderation and the modesty of Washington, from the mind of 
Bolivar, are enough to reduce the resemblance between them 
principally to the circumstance, that each was the sagacious and 
fortunate leader in the struggle of a revolted country with its old 
masters. But Washington is a consecrated name, and is written 
high on the roll of the departed great and good, where it cannot be 
erased. We have not yet seen the end of Bolivar’s career, and no 
man, with his character and in his situation, can be pronounced good 
before his death. Bolivar is a vain man; all his actions show the 
desire of attracting admiration; his proclamations and addresses 
speak the language of self-praise without reserve ; his very sacrifices 
are made with ostentation. How strong the temptation of pos- 
sessing the supreme power may be over a mind in which this 
weakness prevails, remains yet to be seen; but with the help of 
that weakness it has subdued greater minds than his. It should 
be remembered, however, that measures may be proper and even 
necessary among a people like the Colombians, uninstructed in 
the principles and practice of self-government, which would at no 
time have been endured in our own country. 
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The writer remained several days at the city of Valencia, 
situated on the shores of the beautiful and extraordinary lake of 
that name, in the elevated and fertile valley of Aragua. Many 
streams empty themselves into this lake, but it has no visible outlet ; 
a phenomenon which the author thinks sufficiently accounted for 
by the evaporation going on under a hot sun and a dry atmosphere. 
A granite column was erected some years since by the Marquis 
del Toro in the middle of the lake, and, by observations since 
made, it appears that the waters are diminishing, a circumstance 
probably owing to the clearing away of the wood from the sides 
of the mountains that encircle the valley. In his rides about the 
environs of the city, our traveller endeavoured to make himself 
acquainted with the character and manners of the country people, 
whom he describes as kind, harmless, hospitable, and contented. 
Three thousand of the government troops were quartered at 
Valencia, stout-looking fellows, without shoes, but otherwise well 
clothed and equipped, and tolerably well drilled after the English 
system of tactics. They received the very liberal allowance of 
one real, or twelve and a half cents, a day, and were allowed no 
rations. The following anecdote is told of the Colombian army. 


“ At one of the entertainments given during our stay in Valencia, 
I was seated at table by the side of a negro officer of the’army, to 
whom I had been previously introduced. But what rendered the 
circumstance more singular in my eyes was, that an Englishman, 
a white man, the waiter of one of the officers, was in attendance. 
It will be readily supposed that the prejudice of color in Colombia, 
although by no means so inveterate as in the United States, would 
have prevented this individual’s elevation to the rank he held, un- 
less he possessed extraordinary merit. His brother officers seemed 
to take pleasure in bearing testimony to his feats of gallantry, and 
' in detailing his effective services. His conversation and manners 
were prepossessing ; his deportment equally removed from forward- 
ness or timidity. He appeared to possess a sound and somewhat 
cultivated understanding, and a well poised mind. A scrupulous 
attention to the forms of society, evinced his anxiety to avoid giving 
offence ; a slight dash of reserve seemed equally to declare that he 
was determined not to brook one. ‘Those who have never seen 
the African race, except in the United States, where, brutified by 
ignorance and degradation, they appear to be considered as forming 
an intermediate link between free man and inferior animals, could 
never be brought to think of an association with them, except with 
feelings of disgust ; and perhaps the same sentiment may be trans- 
ferred to me when I avow that I have seen men or this unfortunate 
race whose friendship { should be pleased to cultivate.” 

pp- 140, 141. 
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Valencia was the scene of many of the murders and cruelties 
of Boves, the royalist general in 1814. The city capitulated 
on condition that the lives and property of the inhabitants should 
be respected ; a solemn mass was celebrated in presence of the 
two armies, and Boves bound himself by an oath, taken before 
the host, to observe the articles of the treaty. He then directed 
the citizens to bring their plate, jewels, and other valuables, to a 
place of deposite which he named, where he promised to guard 
it for the owners. As soon as the treasure was collected, he 
seized it to his own use. Soon afterwards he invited the most 
respectable inhabitants of the city to a ball, and when they were 
assembled, he caused the men to be dragged from the hall and 
put to death in an adjoining court, and compelled, by stripes, their 
wives and daughters to dance while the butchery was going on. 
One of the amusements of this wretch was, to strip the skin from 
the soles of his prisoners’ feet and then oblige them to walk 
on gravel. 

At Valencia the author of the “ Notes” learned something of 
Paez, who was then in the neighbourhood. This extraordinary 
man, whose late movements have excited some attention, was 
highly useful to the Colombians in their late struggle with the 
mother country, but, as we should imagine, is a very unfit person 
to meddle with political institutions. He is a Llanero, or native of 
the high plains of Varinas, in the province of Venezuela. The 
revolution found him an illiterate herdsman, tending dreves of 
half wild cattle, always on horseback, and accustomed to every 
kind of hardship. Of great bodily strength, though under the 
common stature, active, dexterous, and fearless, and uniting to 
these qualities no small share of sagacity and decision of character, 
he had obtained great influence over the men of his own occu- 
pation, and was already a‘kind of chief among them. He 
collected a band of the most daring of the Llaneros, and began a 
sort of partisan warfare on his own account, plundering generally 
from the royalists, but occasionally also from the patriots. Bolivar 
had the sagacity to settle his politics by giving him a comniand in 
the regular army, and Paez, having distinguished himself at the 
battle of Carabobo, was appointed captain-general on the field. 
Paez, when the author saw him, was about thirty-five years of age. 
He had several. English officers in his staff, by the assistance of 
whom, he had, says the author, “made some progress in the 
elements of education,” that is, we suppose, had learned to read 
and write. He acquires readily, and his instructers have taught 
him some vices. He sometimes pushes his conviviality to gross 
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excess; gaming is the great passion of his life, and keeps him 
continually poor, although possessed of immense estates ; and, to 
gratify this propensity, he borrows whenever he can, without a 
thought of repayment. Paez delights in acts of courage and 
hardihood, such as swimming over rapid rivers on horseback, 
attacking mad bulls, and fighting alligators in the water. On one 
occasion, observing an armed Spanish schooner lying very securely 
at anchor in the Oronoco, he swam to her with a party of his 
officers, each of whom carried his sword in his mouth, and made 
her a prize. He is a senatorof the republic, and for a senator, 
we must confess that he hardly seems to comport himself, on all 
occasions, with sufficient gravity. ‘To testify his joy at the ter- 
mination of a tiresome armistice, he once set fire to the soldiers’ 
barracks. At another time, when he had no fighting on his 
hands, he amused himself with taking his officers to the houses 
of the most wealthy citizens of Angostura at dinner-time, pretend- 
ing to have received an invitation. If they gave him the best they 
had, it was well; if not, their houses were plundered. At the end 
of a fortnight, he caused the best drinker among his companions to 
be seized, placed on a bier, and carried to the place of interment, 
where a sermon was preached over him, setting forth his convivial 
accomplishments, and all the ceremonies of a funeral were per- 
formed. Three days afterwards, the general gave notice that 
a resurrection would take place, when the rites usually observed 
on Easter Sunday were performed, and the resuscitated toper, 
placed at the head of the table, was installed as master of the 
revels. Colombia, however, has senators of a different character 
from this man; and the author of the ‘“ Notes” professes to have 
found in Sejior Pefialver, who was his host at Valencia, one of 
the best informed and most polished men he had ever seen. 
Everywhere in his journey the author and his party beheld the 
effects of the earthquake of 1812, and the marks of the ravages 
of war. ‘Towns half overthrown lay unrebuilt, and in one place 
he saw some wretched huts constructed of the ruins of stately 
mansions, that seemed from their heraldic ornaments to have 
belonged to the nobility. The travellers generally slung their 
hammocks for the night to the rafters of some deserted or con- 
fiscated dwelling assigned them by the Alcalde, or magistrate of 
the place. They found the inhabitants kind and amiable, but 
rendered somewhat shy by the exactions practised upon them 
during the war, both by the royalists and patriots. The Padres, 
or priests, in particular, the author describes as courteous, hos- 
pitable, in many instances well informed, and invariably behaving 
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to high and low, catholic and heretic, with the same benignity and 
kindness. Everywhere, and among all ranks and races, there 
seems to prevail a strong fondness for society. You do not meet 
in Colombia with solitary settlers at a distance from any neighbour, 
as in some parts of the United States, nor are the husbandmen of 
the country scattered about, like ours, on their farms; but the 
population, even the Indian portion of it is collected into cities, 
villages, or hamlets, with wildernesses between. 'To this impa- 
tience of solitude the author ascribes some of the vices and foibles 
of the Colombians, idleness, gossiping, and gaming. 

After having passed from the department of Venezuela into 
that of Cundinamarca, our author found in the city of Pamplona, 
some thousand feet above the sea on one of the spurs of the 
Andes, an administrator of the customs, on whom his party was 
billeted. The appointment of these officers in such situations 
is one of the old abuses of the colonial system, which is not yet 
done away. ‘They are stationed on the frontiers of the several 
districts, to exact the toll imposed by law on goods transported 
from one to another. At Suata the writer was reminded by the 
glazed windows in the building where he was lodged, that he had 
reached the tierra fria. Here he remained several days, and, 
in the mean time, the party set on foot a general search for the 
nigua or chigre, an insect common both in the West Indies and 
in Central America, which insinuates itself into the slightest wound, 
and if not seasonably removed, produces disgusting ulcers, con- 
tractions of the muscles, and a wasting of the fleshy part of the 
limbs into which it penetrates. The author found three nests of 
them in his elbow, which had been hurt by a fall from his ham- 
mock ; the sacks containing them were as large as a pea; they 
were destroyed by filling the holes with hot ashes, and the 
wounds soon healed. 

Bogota, the capital of the republic, at which the travellers 
arrived on the third of February, is situated in a fertile valley, 
about sixty miles long and twenty broad, traversed by several 
small rivers, and surrounded by mountains, some of which are 
covered with perpetual snow. Its population, when the author 
visited it, was computed at twenty-two thousand. The city is built 
close to a ridge of hills, and this circumstance, together with the 
elevation of its valley, give it a disagreeable chilliness of tempera- 
ture. The neighbouring summits are shrouded in continual mists, 
which descend in frequent rains. Notwithstanding this, few of 
the private houses have glazed windows, and there are but two 
replaces in the city, one in the bishop’s palace, and one in the 
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government house. Soon after erecting one of these, the person 
occupying the house died; his death was ascribed to the fire- 
a and no one has since ventured to follow his example. 

he ignorance of many of the useful arts which prevails in this 
country would be truly surprising, did we not consider the state 
of seclusion in which the inhabitants have so long been kept. 
The author of the “ Notes” observed several curious examples 
of this ignorance. Butter is made by shaking the cream ina 
bottle. ‘The scavengers who clean the streets in Bogota have no 
other convenience for doing it, than a sack of raw hide, into which 
they scoop the filth with their hands. When a house is to be 
whitewashed, a piece of rag is tied to a stick, dipped in the lime 
water, and flapped against the wall. The turner, instead of using 
a lathe, gives the piece of timber a rotatory motion with a bow 
and cord, which he holds in one hand, while the other, assisted 
by his toes, is employed in guiding the chisel. 

Two hermitages, those of Monteserrate and Guadaloupe, are 
situated on the foggy heights that overlook the city. These, 
however, though once crowded with devotees and recluses, are 
falling to decay, and are nearly abandoned. There are in the 
city eight or nine convents ; but no religious houses have been 
founded in the whole country, it is said, for eighty years, and 
those already built are by no means flourishing. By a law of 
the republic, as soon as their inmates are reduced to a certain 
number, the buildings are taken to the public use, on the payment 
of a composition to the respective orders by which they were 
founded. 

The author of the ‘“* Notes” remained at Bogota two months, 
and left it highly delighted with the politeness, hospitality, and 
gaiety of the inhabitants. In his journey he descended the 
Magdalena for twe hundred and ten leagues, in a champan, or 
canoe of the country, used for the transportation of produce on 
the rivers. The shores of the Magdalena are very fertile, some- 
times covered with luxuriant forests, sometimes bordered with 
rich savannahs, with here and there an Indian village or pleasant 
Creole town, and intervals of wilderness between. Occasionally 
the stream divides to infold a beautiful island. On his passage 
down the river our traveller was stung on the arm by a scorpion; 
the inflammation extended itself with great rapidity, but was 
checked by the application of lime juice. From Baraneas, when 
the party landed from the champan, they proceeded twenty-three 
leagues to Carthagena, whence the author departed for the United 
States, 
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Some documents of importance to the commercial reader are 
placed in an Appendix to the work. Among these is the Colom- 
bian tariff, a document which does not exhibit the most correct 
and enlightened notions of the proper regulation of commerce 
and industry. On various articles of importation the amount of 
duty has been painfully graduated according to their supposed 
importance to the country, or their supposed interference with 
its employments. Goods imported from the United States and 
Europe are subjected to a less duty than those exported from 
colonies; and those imported in Colombian vessels to a Jess duty 
than those imported in foreign ones. Books, maps, charts, 
pictures, agricultural implements, plants and seeds, and several 
other articles, are subject to no duty whatever; while the exporta- 
tion of coffee, sugar, molasses, tobacco, &c. is prohibited under 
the penalty of forfeiting the ship and cargo. No wonder that, in 
a country whose trade and industry have for three centuries been 
fettered by the most odious and unjust system of restrictions that 
could be devised, some remnant of the absurd prejudices on 
which that system was founded, should still survive. 





The History of New England, from 1630 to 1649. By Joun 
Winturop, Esq. first Governor of the Colony of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay. Proahis Original Manuscripts. With Notes to 
illustrate the Civil and Ecclesiastical Concerns, the Geography, 
Settlement, and Institutions of the Country, and the Lives and 
Manners of the principal Planters, by James Savage, Member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. II. Boston. 
Thomas B. Wait & Son. 1826. 8vo. pp. 429. 


We know of nothing in the history of colonies marked with so 
many peculiarities, as the first settlement of New England. No 
others were ever founded for purposes strictly religious. Christian 
faith gave a tone to society that is still felt throughout the commu- 
nity. The belief of a special Providence directing all matters of 
government, and ordering its changes, visiting vice with temporal 
calamities, and giving peculiar aid to right motives, seemed to 
bring man into more immediate communication with his Maker, 
and to inspire him with high resolves. It was in this way that 
the colonists sustained themselves through the difficulties and 
dangers which met them at every step, and which it was the 
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daily, constant occupation of their lives to surmount. But for this 
principle, it would not be easy to understand fully the prevailing 
character of the early period of their history, and to judge aright 
of the principles which supported the fathers of New England in 
their struggles, situated as we are in the midst of ease and pros- 
perity. Indeed the whole character of those who influenced 
and directed their councils, has never been correctly estimated. 
By some it has been viewed as a model for the present genera- 
tion, possessed of every virtue, without blemish or reproach. 
Others have seen nothing but bigotry, hypocrisy, a spirit of perse- 
cution, gloomy superstition, and an absence of the social graces 
and virtues. Both of these views do violence to human nature, 
history, and truth. There is a manifest want of justice in deciding 
upon any portion of history in the abstract, or by views which are 
obtained in a more refined and cultivated state of society, where 
questions of natural right are better understood. A more correct 
judgment may be formed by taking into the estimate the general 
state of society at the time, and any peculiarities in the combina- 
tion of circumstances that go to form the aggregate. If we apply 
this rule to the early settlers of New England, we may lament 
the severities with which they visited differing shades of opinion 
and disrespect of authority, the readiness which they manifested 
to believe that the calamities which befell the erring, and their 
enemies, were instances Of the Divine indignation. We coula 
wish that some things had been otherwise, some we would blot 
out; but we cannot join with those, who tread with contempt 
upon their ashes, and condemn the principal features of their 
character. They were no common men, who guided the suffer- 
ers from the vengeance of power to these shores. Virtue was 
strong ; religion found her votaries, who were willing to quit the 
hearths and altars, the refinement and luxury of the old world, to 
erect temples to the Most High in the deep silence of our forests. 
We cannot join in a general condemnation of those who fostered 
the good institutions that have descended to us; strengthened them 
against the violence of opposition; planted the seeds of liberty, 
now in full fruit; and cherished religion, till it became an essential 
element in the constitution of society. Surely it is some praise 
that they planted churches in every village; that, by the system 
of free schools, established in many towns so early as 1645, and 
by law in 1648, they sent the kindly influences of learning to the 
fireside of the bumblest citizen; and, to crown all, founded that 
venerable university, which for two centuries has been the direct 
source of incalculable good to the people, and may be regarded 
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as, in an important sense, the parent of many of the similar 
institutions in our land; and all this at a time when the people 
were few, and, by reason of their poverty, were obliged, for one 
year, to forbear laying the usual tax. 

From a general view of our early history, we are satisfied, that 
the fathers of New England were upright, intelligent, and pious 
men, whose main endeavour was to strengthen the colonies they 
had-planted, according to their ability; and that even their errors, 
in most instances, were the result of good motives, and an ardent 
desire to promote religion, learning, purity, and all the best interests 
of the community. 

To no one are we more indebted than to Winthrop, not only 
for the manifold good which he did in his own day, but also for 
the history he has left us of the early transactions in church and 
state in New England, and especially in Massachusetts. His 
work, which, as we gather fron him, was intended for publication 
and for posterity, was left by him in manuscript, in three parts. 
These had all been in the hands of Hubbard, Mather, and Prince, 
who, it seems, had derived more assistance from them than they 
were ready to acknowledge. The two first parts, bringing the 
history down to 1644, were published at Hartford in Connecticut, 
in 1790. ‘The third part was discovered in the tower of the Old 
South Church in Boston, in 1816. On collating the manuscript 
of the two first parts with the printed volume, the latter was found 
to contain many errors; and the whole work is now published by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, with the assistance of the 
legislature of that State. The third, and hitherto unpublished part, 
continues the history to the January preceding Winthrop’s death.* 
Much interesting matter, and many important facts, are contained 
in this part. Of these, are relations of the various discussions 
between the magistrates and deputies relative to their respective 

wers; an account of the synod that met at Cambridge to 
establish the platform of church discipline and government ; a 
defence against the charges which were raised to the prejudice 
of the colonists, by their enemies, and preferred before the com- 
missioners in England. These all serve to fill up the delineation 
of the character of the fathers of New England to the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

The contents of the volume are so various, that it is difficult to 
make an extract that will do justice to the author ; and we select 





*He died March, 26th 1649. We may truly say of him, as he finely said of the 
husband of Lady Arbella Johnson, “ He was a holy man and wise, and died in 
sweet peace.” 
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at a venture his “little speech,” as he terms it. In 1645, 
when he was deputy governor, he was singled out from the rest 
of the magistrates, who had acted with him, to defend the legality 
of his proceedings, in committing to prison certain persons in 
Hingham, who had been concerned in some disturbance of the 
peace, and who refused to find sureties for their appearance at 
court. The day of Winthrop’s trial came, and he declined taking 
his seat upon the bench. Speaking of himself, as he does 
throughout, in the third person, he says; “ ‘The day appointed 
being come, the court assembled in the meeting-house at Boston. 
Divers of the elders were present, and a great assembly of the 
people. The deputy governor, coming in with the rest of the 
magistrates, placed himself beneath, within the bar, and so sate 
uncovered. Some question was in court about his being in that 
place (for many both of the court and assembly were grieved at 
it.) But the deputy telling them, that, being criminally accused, 
he might not sit as a judge in that cause, and if he were upon the 
bench, it would be a great disadvantage to him, for he could not 
take that liberty to plead the cause, which he ought to be allowed 
at the bar; upon this the court was satisfied.” 

Winthrop was fully and honorably acquitted of all the charges 
brought against him. ‘The governor (Dudley) read the sentence 
of the court. ‘Then was the deputy governor desired by the 
court to go up and take his place again upomthe bench, which 
he did accordingly, and the court being about to arise, he desired 
leave for a little speech, which was to this effect.” 


“T suppose something may be expected from me, upon this 
charge that is befallen me, which moves me to speak now to you ; 
yet I intend not to intermeddle in the proceedings of the court, 
or with any of the persons concerned therein. Only I bless God, 
that J see an issue of this troublesome business. I also acknowl- 
edge the justice of the court, and, for mine own part, I am well 
satisfied, | was publickly charged, and I am publickly and legally 
acquitted, which is all I did expect or desire. And though this 
be sufficient for my justification before men, yet not so before the 
God, who hath seen so much amiss in my dispensations (and even 
in this affair) as calls me to be humble. For to be publickly and 
criminally charged in this court, is matter of humiliation, (and I 
desire to make a right use of it,) notwithstanding I be thus acquitted. 
If her father had spit in her face, (saith the Lord concerning Miriam,) 
should she not have been ashamed seven days? Shame had lien 
upon her, whatever the occasion had been. 1 am unwilling to stay 
you from your urgent affairs, yet give me leave (upon this special 
occasion) to speak a little more to this assembly. It may be of 
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some good use, to inform and rectify the judgment of some of the 
people, and may prevent such distempers as have arisen amongst 
us. The great questions that have troubled the country, are about 
the authority of the magistrates and the liberty of the people. It 
is yourselves who have called us to this office, and being called 
by you, we have our authority from God, in way of an ordinance, 
such as hath the image of God eminently stamped upon it, the 
contempt and violation whereof hath been vindicated with examples 
of divine vengeance. I entreat you to consider, that, when you 
choose magistrates, you take them from among yourselves, men 
subject to like passions as you are. Therefore when you see 
infirmities in us, you should reflect upon your own, and that would 
make you bear the more with us, and not be severe censurers of 
the failings of your magistrates, when you have continual expe- 
rience of the like infirmities in yourselves and others. We account 
him a good servant, who breaks not his covenant. The covenant 
between you and us is the oath you have taken of us, which is to 
this purpose, that we shall govern you, and judge your causes by 
the rules of God’s laws and our own, according to our best skill. 
When you agree with a workman to build you a ship or house, &c. 
he undertakes as well for his skill as for his faithfulness, for it is his 
profession, and you pay him for both. But when you call one to 
be a magistrate, he doth not profess nor undertake to have suffi- 
cient skill for that office, nor can you furnish him with gifts &c. 
therefore you must run the hazard of his skill and ability. But 
if he fail in faithfulness, which by his oath he is bound unto, that 
he must answer for. If it fall out that the case be clear to common 
apprehension, and the rule clear also, if he transgress here, the 
error is not in the skill, but in the evil of the will; it must be 
required of him. But if the cause be doubtful, or the rule doubtful, 
to men of such understanding and parts as your magistrates are, if 
your magistrates should err here, yourselves must bear it. 

‘For the other point concerning liberty, I observe a great 
mistake in the country about that. There is a twofold liberty, 
natural (I mean as our nature is now corrupt) and civil or federal. 
The first is common to man with beasts and other creatures. By 
this, man, as he stands in relation to man simply, hath liberty to 
do what he lists; it is a liberty to evil as well as to good. This 
liberty is incompatible and inconsistent with authority, and can- 
not endure the least restraint of the most just authority. The 
exercise and maintaining of this liberty makes men grow more 
evil, and in time to be worse than brute beasts: omnes sumus 
licentia deteriores. This is that great enemy of truth and peace, 
that wild beast, which all the ordinances of God are bent against, 
to restrain and subdue it. The other kind of liberty I call civil 
or federal, it may also be termed moral, in reference to the cove- 
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nant between God and man, in the moral law, and the politic 
covenants and constitutions, amongst men themselves. This liberty 
is the proper end and object of authority, and cannot subsist 
without it; and it is a liberty to that only which is good, just, and 
honest. This liberty you are to stand for, with the hazard (not 
only «f your goods, but) of your lives, if need be. Whatsoever 
crosseth this, is not authority, but a distemper thereof. This 
liberty is maintained and exercised in a way of subjection to 
authority ; it is of the same kind of liberty wherewith Christ hath 
made us free. The woman’s own choice makes such a man her 
husband ; yet being so chosen, he is her lord, and she is to be 
subject to him, yet in a way of liberty, not of bondage; and a true 
wife accounts her subjection her honour and freedom, and would 
not think her condition safe and free, but in her subjection to her 
husband’s authority. Such is the liberty of the church under the 
authority of Christ, her king and husband ; his yoke is so easy and 
sweet to her as a bride’s ornaments; and if through frowardness, 
or wantonness &c. she shake it off, at any time, she is at no rest 
in her spirit, until she take it up again; and, whether her lord 
smiles upon her, and embraceth her in his arms, or whether he 
frowns, or rebukes, or smites her, she apprehends the sweetness of 
his love in all, and is refreshed, supported, and instructed by every 
such dispensation of his authority over her. On the other side, ye 
know who they are that complain of this yoke, and say, let us break 
their bands &c. we will not have this man to rule over us. Even 
so, brethren, it will be between you and your magistrates. If you 
stand for your natural corrupt liberties, and will do what is good in 
your own eyes, you will not endure the least weight of authority, 
but will murmur, and oppose, and be always striving to shake 
off that yoke; but if you will be satisfied to enjoy such civil and 
lawful liberties, such as Christ allows you, then will you quietly 
and cheerfully submit unto that authority which is set over you, in 
all the administrations of it, for your good. Wherein, if we fail at 
any time, we hope we shall be willing (by God’s assistance) to 
hearken to good advice from any of you, or in any other way of 
God ; so shall your liberties be preserved, in upholding the honour 
and power of authority amongst you.” pp- 228—230. 


The second volume, of which we have taken notice, will not, 
perhaps, be considered so interesting as the first; for there, we 
have the true record of the first settlement of Massachusetts,— 
the small beginning, whence has proceeded a powerful and wealthy 
community. Still it is a treasure to all who revere the memory 
of our ancestors, and is of great value as a true and impartial 
history to the time of the death of the excellent author. 
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The learned editor, Mr. Savage, has a his laborious 
duties with great fidelity and success. In his notes he has col- 
lected a mass of important matter illustrative of the text, and of 
service in understanding the characters of those engaged in the 
high enterprise of colonizing this land. He has consulted the 
various records with exemplary diligence. His notes are copious, 
but not too much so. He has added value to the text, and has 
done good service to the public and to posterity. 

It is a duty, which we of the present generation owe to posterity, 
to investigate fully our early history, and bring to light whatever 
can be collected from the perishing materials of former days, 
which now exist in manuscript, in every part of New England, and 
much of which has been thrown aside as waste paper in families, 
not aware of its value. ‘This kind of knowledge deals much, to 
be sure, in dry detail; but facts, upon which historians can after- 
wards enlarge and philosophize, are what are chiefly important. 
We deem it a matter of such consequence, that, if the exertion 
of individuals be not sufficient for the purpose of collecting and 
preserving these materials, public authority should lend its aid to 
accomplish this object, which is, in a peculiar degree, of public 
concern and interest. 





MISCELLANY. 


MICROMEGAS. 
TRANSLATED FROM VOLTAIRE. 
[ Concluded. } 


Micromecas extended his hand gently to the place where the 
object appeared, intending to take it up between two fingers, but 
its extreme minuteness for a while eluded his grasp. After several 
attempts, however, he succeeded in laying hold of the ship, and 
put it on one of his nails, taking great care not to crush it. 
This animal is very unlike the first,” said his companion, while 
the Sirian was placing the supposed animal on the palm of his 
hand. ©The passengers and crew, who thought that a whirlwind 
had thrown them upon a rock, now began to bestir themselves. 
The sailors seized the wine-casks, threw them into the hand of 
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Micromegas, and immediately jumped after them. The mathema- 
ticians caught up their quadrants and sectors, and followed their 
exainple. After landing in our traveller’s hand, they continued 
to bustle about, till at length he felt a slight itching in his fore- 
finger. It was occasioned by an iron-pointed spike, which the 
sailors had thrust a foot deep into his skin. He attributed the 
sensation to some motion made by the little animal which he 
held, but at first suspected nothing further. The miscroscope, 
which scarcely enabled him to discern a whale and a ship, had 
no power over an object so minute asa man. I do not wish to 
offend any one’s vanity, but must request my readers, when 
inclined to magnify their own consequence, to consider, that a 
man of ordinary stature makes the same figure on our earth, 
which an animal whose height was the six hundred thousandth 
art of an inch, would on a ball ten feet in circumference. 
magine a being who could grasp the earth in his hand, with all 
his organs of a proportionate size (and it is very probable that 
many such beings exist), what do you imagine he would think of 
our battles, and of the little spots of earth for which they are often 
fought? I suppose, if any captain of grenadiers chances to read 
this work, he will immediately order his soldiers to raise their 
caps two feet higher; but it will be all in vain, he and his men 
can never be otherwise than infinitely little: 

What wonderful skill, then, our traveller showed in discovering 
such atoms! with what pleasure he examined their motions, and 
traced their operations! He cried out with joy, and thrust one of 
his microscopes into the hand of his companion. “I see them,” 
exclaimed they both at once, “look at them carrying burdens ; 
see how they stoop and rise.” While they spoke, their hands 
trembled, partly with delight at the novelty of the objects, and 
partly from the fear of losing them. Micromegas, who was much 
the better observer of the two, plainly perceived that the mites were 
speaking, and pointed out the fact to his friend, who would not 
believe, at first, that such little creatures were capable of commu- 
nicating ideas. He had the gift of tongues, as well as the Sirian, 
and, as he heard no intelligible sounds, he would not admit that 
the creatures were speaking. ‘‘ How can they,” said he, “ be 
possessed of the organs of speech, and what can they have to say ? 
Speech requires thought, or something very like it; but if they 
think, they must have souls, and such a supposition is really too 
ridiculous. However, let us examine the insects, and we will dis- 
cuss this matter afterwards.” “Very well,” replied Micromegas,: 


and immediately drew out a pair of scissors, which he used ti” 
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cut his nails, and out of a nail-pairng formed a sort of speaking 
trumpet, the smaller end of which he applied to his ear. The 
circumference of the larger end embraced the vessel and crew. 
By means of this contrivance, the philosopher heard distinctly 
the hum of the insects below. In a few hours he was able to 
distinguish words, and finally to understand their meaning. The 
Saturnian did the same, though with much more difficulty. 
The astonishment of our travellers increased every moment. 
They could not comprehend how it was possible for such mites 
to talk so sensibly. You can easily conceive. their eagerness to 
enter into conversation with them, but they feared that their 
voices would only stun them, without being understood. 

After taking every precaution to diminish their loudness, the 
Sirian set his companion on his knee, held the vessel and crew 
upon his nail, bent his head, and spoke, as low as possible, in the 
following words. 

* Insects, whom the hand of the Almighty hath created in the 
abyss of infinite littleness, I gratefully acknowledge his goodness 
in revealing to me the wonders of his secret works. In the 
place of my birth, none would deign to regard you; but I despise 
not any one, and offer you my protection.” 

If ever any man was completely astonished, it was the persons 
to whom these words were addressed. ‘They could not divine 
from whence they came. The chaplain immediately fell to 
exorcising, the sailors to swearing, and the philosphers to forming 
hypotheses. But none of their hypotheses would solve the diffi- 
culty. At length the Saturnian, whose voice was much softer 
than that of Micromegas, gave them, in a few words, the character 
of himself aud his companion ; related their journey from the 
planet Saturn; and, after expressing his pity for their littleness, 
asked if they had always been in this miserable condition, so near 
to absolute nothingness; what they did in a world which appeared 
to be tenanted by whales; if they were happy, if they had souls; 
and a hundred other questions of a like nature. 

One of the company, bolder than the rest, and offended that 
the existence of his soul was called in question, took three obser- 
vations of the speaker with his quadrant, and then addressed him 
thus; ‘You suppose, sir, because you are six thousand feet 
high, that you are an—” “Six thousand feet,” exclaimed the 
Saturnian ; “how is it possible for him to have ascertained my 
height ; he is right to an inch; this atom has measured me; he 
knows my size; and I, who only see him through a microscope, 
am iggorant of his.” Yes, 1 have measured you,” replied the 
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hilosopher, “ and I will measure your gigantic companion too.” 

he proposal was accepted, and Micromegas stretched himself 
out on the ground ; for if he had remained standing, his head 
would have been high above the clouds. ‘The philosophers then 
proceeded to form a series of triangles, from which they drew the 
conclusion, that he was a young man twenty-four miles high. 

When this result was communicated to Micromegas, he 
exclaimed, “If am now more than ever convinced that size is 
a most imperfect standard of merit. O God, who hast bestowed 
such intelligence on beings apparently so contemptible ; the little 
and the great are alike to thee; and if it is possible for creatures 
to exist still more diminutive tlian man, they may be endowed with 
spirits superior to those of the magnificent beings whom I have 
met with in the skies, beneath whose feet this earth would be 
hidden.” One of the philosophers replied, that he had no need 
to hesitate in believing the existence of intelligent beings inferior in 
size to man. He then related to him, not Virgil’s stories about 
the bees, but the discoveries of Swammerdam and the dissections 
of Reaumur. He informed him, in fine, that animals are found 
bearing the same proportion to bees as bees to man, and as 
the Sirian himself to the enormous inhabitants of other worlds 
whom he had described. By degrees the conversation became 
interesting, and Micromegas spoke as follows. 

“O intelligent atoms, in whom the Almighty has manifested his 
skill and his power, your existence ought to be made up of the 
purest delights ; for, as the material part of your frames bears no 
proportion to the intellectual, your lives must be passed in the 
exercise of thought and affection, and this is truly the condition 
of spirits. As yet I have never met with real happiness; but 
undoubtedly it is to be found here.” 

At these words all the philosophers shook their heads, and 
one of them frankly confessed, that, with the exception of a few 
persons, who are held in little account, the inhabitants of this 
world consist of the foolish, the guilty, and the miserable. 
‘Whether matter or spirit be the source of evil, the effects,” said 
he, ‘ show, that we possess the evil principle in a superabundant 
degree. I will give you an instance, which will satisfy you at 
once of the truth of what I say. At this very moment a hundred 
thousand individuals of our race wearing hats, are engaged in the 
work of mutual slaughter with another hundred thousand wearing 
turbans, and this usage has prevailed in the world from time im- 
memorial.” The Sirian, with a shudder, asked what could be the 
cause of these horrible quarrels. “The present dispute relates 
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to a piece of land about the size of your heel,” was the answer. 
** Not that any one of the myriads who are active in destroying 
each other, inakes claim to the ground ; the question is, whether it 
belongs to a certain man who bears the title of sultan, or to another 
who is called emperor. Neither of them has ever seen, nor will 
ever see the nook of land in dispute, and hardly any one of the 
individuals who are cutting each other’s throats, has seen the man 
in whose cause he is fighting.” 

“Wretches,” exclaimed the Sirian; “is it possible to conceive 
such an excess of frantic fury ; I can hardly refrain from rising 
and trampling under foot this nest of hornets.” “ Don’t give 
yourself the trouble,” replied one of the company ; “they can 
destroy one another fast enough without your assistance. At the 
end of ten years not one in a hundred of these miserable beings 
will be left alive. ‘lhose who escape the ravages of the sword 
will be swept away by famine, fatigue, or intemperance. Besides 
they are not the proper subjects of punishment, but the tyrants 
who sit quietly in the recesses of their cabinets, and, while 
digesting their dinner, order the slaughter of a million of men, 
and afterwards return solemn thanks to God.” The traveller 
was filled with pity for the pigmy race, in whom he discovered 
such strange contradiction; then, turning to the company of 
philosophers, “ As you,” said he, “ belong to the small number of 
wise men to be found here, and do not appear to make butchery 
your trade, tell me, 1 pray you, about what you employ your- 
selves.” ‘We dissect flies,” they replied ; “ we measure lines, 
we calculate the relations of numbers; we agree upon two or three 
points which we understand, and dispute about two or three 
thousand of which we know nothing.” Our two travellers imme- 
diately felt the wish to question these thinking mites about the 
subjects on which they agreed. ‘ How many degrees,” said the 
Saturnian, “do you reckon between the Dog-star and the Twins?” 
They all replied, with one voice, “Thirty-two and a half.” 
“What is the distance between your globe and the moon?” 
“Thirty times the diameter of the earth in round numbers.” 
“What is the weight of your atmosphere?” This question he 
thought would puzzle them; but they immediately replied, that 
“The air weighs about nine hundred times less than an equal 
volume of water, and nineteen thousand times less than gold.” 
The Saturnian was astonished at the correctness of their answers, 
and almost tempted to regard as sorcerers, the very persons, 
whom a quarter of an hour before he had supposed devoid of 
understanding. 
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At last Micromegas said to them; “Since you are so well 
acquainted with the objects around you, your knowledge of your 
own nature is probably much greater. Describe the character of 
you souls, and the mode in which your ideas are formed” The 
philosophers replied all at once as before; but this time the 
Opinions were as various as the speakers. The oldest among 
them quoted Aristotle; others pronounced the name of Descartes, 
Malebranche, Leibnitz, and Locke. A peripatetic exclaimed, in a 
confident tone, “The soul is‘an entelechy, and a reason from which 
it derives the power of being what it is, according to what Aristotle 
expressly lays down, page 633 of the Louvre edition of his works, 
“Evtehizevn éori,” &c. My knowledge of Greek is not very 
extensive,” said the giant. ‘ Nor mine,” replied the philosopher. 
« Why then do you quote Aristotle,” said the Sirian. “ Because 
a subject not understood at all is best stated in the language least 
understood,” replied the philosopher. Here the follower of 
Descaites broke in as follows; “'T'he soul is a pure spirit, which 
has received before birth the knowledge of all abstract ideas ; and 
when it comes into the world, is obliged to go to school, and to 
learn anew all that it has acquired already, and will never acquire 
again.” “It was hardly worth while,” observed our giant, “ for 
your soul to be so learned before birth, if it was to know 
nothing at maturity. But what do you understand by spirit?” 
“ Why do you ask me?” said the Cartesian ; “1 only know that 
it is not matter.” “Then you know the nature of matter?” 
“ Certainly,” replied the philosopher. For instance, this stone 
is grey, and of a certain figure; it has three dimensions; it is 
heavy and divisible.” “Well,” said the Sirian; “this thing, 
which you describe as divisible, heavy, and of a grey color, will 
you tell me what it is? You enumerate some attributes, but can 
you define to me, that to which they all belong.?” “No,” 
replied the ees ae “Then you cannot say that you under- 
stand the nature of matter.” 

Micromegas then addressed another sage, whom he held on 
his thumb, and asked him respecting the nature of his soul, and 
the occupations in which it was engaged. “It has no occupa- 
tion,” replied the disciple of Malebranche; “God does every 
thing for me ; in him I see every thing, in him I do every thing ; 
my soul is wholly inactive.” ‘It might as well not exist,” 
replied the Sirian. ‘“ And you, my friend,” said he to a follower 
of Leibnitz, who stood near, “ what do you think of your soul ?” 
“It is,” replied he, “a hand, which shows the hour while my body 
chimes, or, if you please, it is that which chimes, while my body 
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shows the hour; or, in other words, the soul is the mirror of the 
universe, and the body is the frame in which it is set; this solution 
makes the matter as clear as daylight.” A partisan of Locke 
stood near, and when asked the same question, he answered ; 
**] do not know the mode in which | think; but 1 know that it is 
by means of my senses. That beings exist immaterial and intelli- 
gent, I have no doubt; but that it is impossible for God to com- 
municate thought to matter, of this | have a great deal of doubt. 
I revere, and cannot limit the power of the Almighty; 1 affirm 
nothing ; I am satisfied with believing, that more things are pos- 
sible than is generally supposed.” ‘The Sirian smiled, thinking 
the last speaker the most rational ; and the Saturnian would have 
embraced him if the difference of size would have allowed it. 
But unfortunately for this growing friendship, there happened to 
be there an animalcule wearing a square cap, who cut short all the 
anitnalcule philosophers, by saying that he knew the whole secret, 
and that it was contained in the Summary of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
‘Then taking a deliberate survey of our two travellers, he undertook 
to prove, that their persons, their worlds, their suns, their stars, 
were all created for the use of man. On hearing this, the parties 
addressed could hardly keep their feet for laughter, and in their 
convulsive merriment the vessel, which the Sirian was holding 
upon his nail, fell into his companion’s pocket. After a long 
search, they discovered and adjusted it. ‘The Sirian again took 
up the mites, and spoke to them with kindness, though somewhat 
vexed to perceive the arrogance which swelled their little frames. 
He promised to compose a philosophical treatise in the minutest 
character, expressly for their use, disclosing the true end of things; 
and actually gave them the volume before his departure. It was 
carried to Paris, and presented to the Academy of Sciences; but 
when opened, it was found to contain nothing but blank leaves. 
“ Ah,” said the secretary, “ it is just as 1 supposed.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE STARS. 


A POETIC MEDITATION. 
FROM DE LA MARTINE. 


Ir is the hour for thought—a sacred hour, 
When lingering twilight yet prolongs its power 
And, cheering heaven for day’s departing hue, 
Bids to the mountain-steeps a late adieu. 

Along their verge its fitful gleams remain, 

Like some imperial vesture’s floating train ; 
And slowly sweep the vault o’ercast with gloom, 
Where the dim stars their pallid fires relume. 


Those globes of gold,—those isles that ever shine, 
To which the thoughtful eyelids still incline, 
Shoot forth their myriads in the fading light, 
Sprinkling with golden dust the path of night. 
The breath of evening, on its track that flies, 
Sows their bright clusters o’er the sparkling skies ; 
Each quivering flame eludes the dazzled gaze, 
Mingling and fading in the brilliant maze ; 
O’er the fringed wood-tops hovering these appear, 
Scattering their splendors from each crystal sphere, 
Like some fair bird of heaven, that from its wings 
Unfolding, founts of living lustre flings ; 
These stretch their fleecy ridges o’er the dome, 
Like cliffs far glistening, hoar with ocean’s foam ; 
These, like some steed that scours the desert plain, 
Unroll in lengthening folds their floating mane ; 
These, o’er the horizon’s verge that seem to peep, 
Look forth like eyes upon a world asleep ; 
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These twinkle through the welkin’s far descent, 
Like snowy canvass o’er the waters bent, 

That from some distant shore returning gleams, 
O’er ocean’s bosom, in the morning beams. 


God of his noblest works, those shining spheres, 
Alone the number knows, the distance, and the years ; 
Some, dim with age, grow pale to mortal eyes, 

Some vanish from their orbits in the skies; 

Others, like flowers his spirit woos to blow, 

Radiant with grace and youth their foreheads show ; 
And in the east their new effulgence pour, 

Startling the eye that counts their numbers o’er ; 
Through space they shoot, and man, with glad acclaim, 
The new-born world salutes, and gives its name. 


Oh, who, enraptured with their glances chaste, 
As o’er their hosts his wandering looks were cast, 
That has not learned the purest orb to call 
By that dear name love hallows over all; 

For me, one isolated, lonely light 

Has cheered the hours of many a tedious night ; 

Its beams, through mystic shadows round it thrown, 
Recalled a glance on earth that brightly shone; 
May we, ah! may we to those lamps of heaven, 
Transfer the name, at least, that love has given ? 


Now night moves on—through ether’s boundless deep 
Those floating worlds their course in silence keep ; 
And we with them, in whirl unceasing rolled, 
Still to a port unknown our progress hold. 
Oft, at still night, if sighs the passing breeze, 
Earth seems to float, like barks on buoyant seas ; 
We mark the foamy crests the mountains bear, 
Cut, in their measured course, the surge of air ; 
As rolls our planet through the azure wave, 
Against the prow we hear the tempests rave ; 
Through the strained cords the north-wind shrilly moans, 
While the lashed sides respond with sullen groans ; 
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Man, o’er the abyss, where floats his dwelling, flies, 
And on the pilot’s faith assured relies. 


Suns! wandering worlds! borne with us by the tide, 
Tell, if ’t is told ye, whither do we glide? 
Say, to what port celestial blows the gale ? 
What bound assigns He to the rapid sail ? 
Speed we where gloom and silence only wake, 
On shoals immense at midnight doomed to break, 
O’er everlasting space scattering the mighty wreck ? 
Or, by his hand, led near some pleasant shore, 
There, by the eternal anchor fast, no more 
To hang suspended o’er the unmeasured deep, 
In some blest gulf of heaven shall we arrive in sleep ? 


O ye, who nearer to yon vault are rolled, 
Ye sparkling worlds! the truths ye know unfold! 
That purer sea, that heaven wherein ye wheel, 
To you must clearer, quicker sense reveal ; 
More ye must know, as ye are far more bright, 
Because of truth the eternal type is light. 
Yes—may we trust your cresset’s silver floods 
That paint the trellised summits of the woods ; 
Or, breaking glorious o’er the ocean vexed, 
Calm, as they spread, its foamy waves perplexed ; 
Yes—may we trust those rays, whose pregnant fire 
Can virtue, love, devotion pure inspire,— 
And, while the eye, half oped, beholds each sphere, 
Draw from each fringed lid the unconscious tear ;— 
If faith to those sweet promptings may be due, 
Those hopes that draw the lover’s sighs to you, 
And beauty’s eyes and vows remembered long, 
The eagle’s fiery wings, and those of song, 
Ye camps of heaven, ye Edens of the sky, 
Shrines, palaces of holier realms on high, 
The sojourn ye must prove of peace and purity ! 


Through the long tract, at midnight’s solemn hour, 
Your distant influence o’er us holds its power ; 
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All that we sigh for—fruits, that from above 

To earth, rich waifs, have fallen—truth and love, 
In your bright climes, for which in vain we sigh, 
The heirs of life with heavenly food supply ; 

And man, perchance, restored his right of birth, 
May one day find with you all he has lost on earth. 


How oft, when musing on some lonely hill, 
Where the free soul sublimer promptings fill, 
Beautiful stars! empyreal flowers, whose hue 
The drooping lily marks with jealous view, 

[ ’ve murmured low, Would I were one of you! 
Were wafted from this earthly sphere away 

To yon bright cope where rapt my glances stray, 
With one more fire to strew the heavenly road, 
Kindling at once beneath the steps of God ; 

Or, on his awful brow, to shine a gem, 

One pale, fair brilliant in his diadem ! 


Floating in that clear azure’s limpid wave, 
I'd still recall the globe my life that gave, 
And steal each night, with lonely steps and slow, 
To shine on mountains, loved so well below ; 
Beneath the thick boughs’ waving gloom to glide, 
Sleep o’er the meads, or float above the tide ; 
Some filmy cloud, with gentlest gleam pervade, 
Like young love’s glances through their modest shade. 
Man I would visit, might I here descry 
Some deeply pensive brow—some sleepless eye— 
Some soul in weeds, or some o’erburthened breast, 
Its pious sadness that to God confest— 
Some wretch from day that veiled his secret grief, 
And in night’s bosom sought from tears relief— 
Some restless genius, some o’er-active mind, 
By too strong impulse urged the infinite to find— 
My beam with friendship’s holiest tint imbued, 
Pitying the woes here too well understood, 
Like a soft secret to some genial heart, 
To those sad downcast eyes would love to dart ; 


re 
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There my fond glimmering should repose awhile, 

* Sleep on their breasts or o’er their eyelids smile ; 
A word I would reveal in heavenly tone, 
Of a deep mystery well to sorrow known ; 
Would dry their tears, and when the morning’s eye 
Found my disk paling in the bending sky, 
Deserting their soothed brows, my parting beam 
Should leave them yet a sweet unearthly dream, 
And peace and hope ; that, over-tired to weep, 
At least they might enjoy the boon of balmy sleep. 


And you, bright sisters, stars, my kindred train, 
Whose amel decks the blue empyreal plain, 
That, in due cadence to the heavenly lyre, 
Twine and untwine the links of your harmonious quire 
Joined to your band, your measures free to tread, 
The impulse following that your courses led, 
In yon bright maze I would pursue your host, 
’Mid shining labyrinths where sight is lost ; 
Taught to adore and know the Power, whom here 
We seek, and haply seeing ye revere ; 
Of the quick splendors of his quivering beams, 
There might my soul drink in the eternal streams ; 
Filled by that presence, in whose sphere ye wheel, 
There I might feel in Him all that yourselves can feel. 


8. 





THE PARTING. 
{[PROM AN UNFINISHED POEM.} 


* * * * * * % 
IV. 
With masts that in the fresh wind stoop 
Fast flies that vessel o’er the sea; 
But on the shore a little group 
Are gazing on her earnestly— 
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Grave elders, bent with toil and age, 
And maidens coy, and matrons sage ; 
And children, whose gay restless eyes 
Are bright with innocent surprise 
To see that wonder walk the main, 
And from whose lisping lips alone, 
Heard now and then, a silvery tone 
Breaks the deep silence of the train. 
But many a parting sign is made, 
With kerchief in the wind displayed, 
And prayers preferred to Heaven unsaid. 
Yet small their fear—they deem the Power 
That saved in many a darker hour, 
The Love, that never can forget 
The hearts, on which its seal is set, 
Will guard their lives in danger yet. 
* And he who rides the tempest’s wing 
Shall smooth for them their ocean track, 
And with the airs of May shall bring 
Our parted friends in safety back. 
Bring them to cheer our hearts once more, 
With tokens of our native shore, 
And tell us tidings, o’er and o’er, 
Of those we loved and left with tears; 
And with them many a friend, who bent 
With us to pray in other years, 
Shall come to glad our banishment.” 


V. 

At length that bark is seen no more, 

And that still group away have past ; 
And only one upon the shore 

Lingers, the saddest and the last, 
Gazing, in mournful reverie, 
Upon the waste of sky and sea ; 
Of form and face so passing fair, 
That well might classic dreamer swear 
Some banished sea-nymph sorrowing bent 
Above her own green element; 
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And that the light shade of her tresses, 
Her sweet blue eye, and brow more white 
Than flowers with which the forest dresses 
Its lakes when summer heaven is bright, 
Were only for those crystal caves, 
Where never airs of earth embrown 
The virgin bloom, and through the waves 
All softened comes the sunlight down. 
Yet pale the beauty of her cheek, 
And sorrow’s sign is in her eyes— 
That branching vein, whose crimson streak 
Around the lucid azure lies. 


VI. 


What dost thou, pensive maiden, there ? 
The keen north wind is in thy hair, 
The sail that fixed thy straining eye 

Is vanished from the distant sky ; 

Thy father’s cheerful hearth-fire, piled 
With faggots from the wintry wild, 
Were fitter place for maid like thee 
Than the bleak borders of the sea. 


VIL 


Alas! for her no father’s hearth 

Is blazing with the forest’s spoil, 
And she who gave that maiden birth 

Has left this world of tears and toil. 
Both in the woodland desert died, 

Far from their own dear native sky, 
And, in their narrow beds, beside 

The vast original forest lie ; 
Where one alone resorts to weep, 

And only one fair pious hand 
Strews, with the spring, above their sleep, 

The unnamed wild-flowers of the land ; 
And sometimes, at the shat of day, 
Or when the breaking dawn is grey, 
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Or the moon fills, the maiden there 
Kneels sobbing, and prefers her prayer. 
There first young Howard saw the maid, 

And while, unnoticed and apart, 
He marked the pious rite she paid, 

Her pensive beauty took his heart. 
And they have mingled vows of truth, 

And she is pledged to be his bride, 
And gives to the devoted youth 

The love she bore to those who died. 
But he is with that crew at sea, 

Gone where the wide deep waters roar ; 
The gravest youth on board is he, 

And she the saddest maid on shore. 


* * * * * * * * 


THE BRIDE. 


Tue lady sate in sadness—her fair lid 

Shrouding her eye’s dark beauty, while soft hands 
Were wreathing her thick tresses, and amid 

The glossy ringlets twining costly bands 

Of snowy pearl; but oft a deep-drawn sigh 
Heaved the rich robe that folded o’er her breast, 
And, when she raised her head, within her eye 
Sparkled a tear which would not be represt. 

She glanced toward the mirror, and a smile © 
Crossed her sweet lip,—it was a woman’s feeling 
Of mingled pride and pleasure, even while 

The blight of sorrow o’er her heart was stealing. 
Yet, as she gazed, she thought of by-past hours, 
When she was wont, within the orange bowers, 
To sit beneath the moonlight, and the arm 

Of one she loved was folded round her form ; 
While to his throbbing breast she oft would cling, 
And playfully her loosened tresses fling 
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(Light fetters) o’er his neck, then with bright cheek 
Smile when he strove his tenderness to speak. 
Another change came o’er her face; she turned 
And raised a crystal cup that near her stood ; 
Upon her cheek a deeper crimson burned, 

And to her eye there rushed a fearful flood 

Of wild emotion ; eagerly she quaffed, 

With trembling lip, the strangely-blended draught, 
And then, in low and faltering accents, cried, 

‘** Am I not now a gay and happy bride ?” 

* * * * * * * * 

She stood before the altar, her pale brow 

Uplifted to the holy cross; the sun 

Shed through the painted window a deep glow 
Upon her cheek, and he, who thus had won 

Her hand without her heart, was at her side, 

The holy priest, too ;—but as less allied 

To earth than heaven she stood, when called to speak 
The deep response, her voice had grown so weak 
She scarce could utter it ; her fragile form 

Shook with convulsed emotion ; but the arm 

Of her stern sire supported her—her head 

Fell helpless on his breast, and she was wed. 

The bridegroom pressed his lip to her pale face ; 
She shrank from him as loathing his embrace, 
Then starting up, with fearful calmness said, 

‘*¢ Father, I promised—have I not obeyed ? 

But there is yet another vow unpaid— 

For I am the betrothed of Death, and, lo! 

The bridegroom waits his promised bride e’en now. 
Our nuptial torch shall be the glow-worm’s light, 
Our bridal bed the tomb Oh! it is sweet 

To think that there no grief can throw its blight 
O’er young affection! Ay, e’en J can greet 

The marriage cup, when drugged with aconite !” 
She trembled, would have fallen, but again 

Her father’s arm upheld her, while her breath 
Grew fainter, and her breast heaved as with pain; 
Lowly she spoke; “ Let not my bridal wreath 
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Lie on my bier. He deems me faithless—now 

Let him bend o’er this cold and stony brow, 

And learn how well I loved! ”"—a fleeting spot 

Of crimson stained her cheek and—she was not ! 
IANTHE. 


SONNET. 
Pass on, stern Time! I know thy shadowy wing 
Is bearing youth, and health, and hope away ; 
Then quickly fleet, and bring th’ appointed day, 
When this worn spirit may no longer cling 
To earth-born vanities, but gladly fling 
Its weight of clay aside; my wearied soul 
Pines ’neath the fetters of the world’s control, 
Sick of the thousand petty cares that sting 
The heart almost to madness. I have sought 
My joy in dreams—alas ! its end was pain ! 
And hope’s unreal fancies, and deep thought 
Cherished in solitude, have been my bane ; 
But now upon my lone couch I could lie, 
As calmly as a wearied child, and die! 


IANTHE. 
December 1st, 1826. 


ON THE DEATH OF MISS M. A.B « « « « * K. 
I saw her first when all were gay, and pleasure smiled around, 
The fairest of the festive hall, ’mid mirth and music’s sound ; 
When countless numbers joined the train, in homage to the worth 
Of her who was the sweetest flower, that ever bloomed on earth ; 
And, as I gazed upon her face, so beautiful and fair, 
I never thought that death would stamp his chilly impress there. 


But, ah! the scene too soon was changed, and for her cheerful smile 
I marked the melancholy look, which hope could not beguile, 
And heard her silver tones, as soft as summer zephyr’s sigh, 

And gazed upon her pallid cheek, and on her languid eye ; 
These were the emblems that foretold, her spirit soon would be 
From all the ties that bound to earth, alas! too early free. 
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Yet, oft I spake of days to come, with all their wealth of bliss, 
Then she hath said, “I soon shall find a purer realm than this ;” 
Again I talked of future hours, of roaming through the fields, 
To gaily scent the fragrance of each flower the summer yields ; 

I could but sigh to mark her look, so sad, yet so resigned, 

More eloquent than words could speak, the feelings of her mind. 


Now summer with her rosy smile, like beauty’s dream, is past, 
And leafless forests bend beneath the angry winter blast ; 

And she, like a sweet flower, is gone, who grace around her shed, 
Her seraph form is perishing among the silent dead ; 

But as death came with restless step, a cherub smiling nigh, 
Caught her pure soul, and with it winged unto its native sky. 


Yes, she is gone! and ne’er on earth her like again we ’Il see, 
So fair in form, so pure in mind, from art and guile so free ; 
She seemed not as a habitant of this fast fleeting sphere, 

But as an angel clay-concealed, awhile sojourning here, 

To be to all who looked upon her bright and placid face, 


A pattern of excelling worth, of loveliness, and grace. 


This sad bereavement on her house hangs like the midnight gloom, 
And long, long years will fleet away ere we forget her doom ; 
And there is one, a lovely one, whose heart more deeply feels 
The anguish of a sister’s loss, than her fair face reveals ; 
But let her thoughts to Heaven ascend, where only is relief, 
A comfort for the mourner’s heart, a balm for every grief. 

L 


THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 


Meekty he sunk into the arms of death; 

And days and nights had seen his last, deep sleep, 
And they who loved him, with a breaking heart, 
Had laid the lifeless form in its low grave ; 

And felt that nature in her smiles is dark, 

And earth, with all its joys, is comfortless, 
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To those who mourn the dead. And there was One, 
In human form, the Lord of life, who took, 

That man might be redeemed from the grave’s power, 
The weakness and the sorrows of our nature. 

And he, in friendship’s pure devotedness, 

Was bound to him who rested in that tomb; 

And, in the tenderness of mortal grief, 

Was come to that low cave, and stood and wept.— 
The angels, bending from their bright abode, 
Wondered at that strange love. 


The Saviour stood, 
And at his side were seen the grief-bowed forms 
Of those who wept in the deep, silent woe 
Of woman’s heart, when woman’s heart is broken. 
And many, witnessing that wordless grief, 
Wondered that love so tender and so strong, 
Love which had given light to sightless eyes, 
Could not have stayed the wasting of disease, 
And saved the gentle victim from the grave. 
“Take ye away the stone,” the Saviour said. 
At his command, they took away the stone 
From the dark chamber where the dead was laid, 
And watched in their deep silence. All was hushed ! 
And Jesus raised his eyes to the pure heaven, 
His home of glory ere the worlds were made, 
And, strong in faith unwavering, held, as man, 
Sublime communion with the Source of Being. 
Then he, the Resurrection and the Life, 
Spake to the lifeless clay ; “‘ Lazarus, come forth!” 
Death heard that mighty voice! The dead came forth 
A living man. 

MARY. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





Journal of a Third Voyage for the Discovery of a North West Passage from the At 
lantic to the Pacific; Performed in the years 1824-25, in his Majesty’s Ships Hec- 
Ja and Fury, under the Orders of Captain WiLL1AMm E. PArrRy, R.N., F.R.S., 
and Commander of the Expedition. Illustrated by a Map. Published by Author- 
ity of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Philadelphia, H.C. Carey 
and I. Lea. 1826. 8vo. pp. 232. 

Tuts work has been some time before the public, but does 
not seem to have attracted the attention which might have been 
expected. It is true that the voyage terminated, as we anticipated, 
unsuccessfully ;* but Captain Parry can harldy do any thing or pub- 
lish any work, which shall not be deserving of great consideration. 
His accounts of his three voyages are as delightful to our recollec- 
tion, as those of Robinson Crusoe,and Sinbad the Sailor ;—they 
have the same charms of novelty, and of exhibiting the resources 
by which human reason enables its possessor to triumph over 
adverse circumstances ; and above all, they have the charm which 
can never fail—the charm of truth. The world, indeed, is dis- 
appointed, because the great expectations raised by his first ex- 
pedition have not been realized, but, on the contrary, hope seems 
by the result of the last voyage to be exhausted ; still no single 
fact can be added to the sum of human knowledge which may 
not produce eventual good. Truth—even the abstractest truth— 
is, in itself and of its own nature, good, and, like producing its 
kind, the consequence of its discovery must be good. At some 
future day, we know not how many ages hence, the future gen- 
erations of mankind may be benefited by some new art or some 
improvement in one already known, arising out of facts which 
Parry has discovered. Already good has resulted. The varia- 
tion of the compass, so much beyond all known before, noticed 
in his first voyage, has led to the invention of an instrument by 
which local attraction is completely destroyed. Captain Parry in 
his last voyage has proved the efficacy of this invention, and he 
says, ‘ Never had an invention a more complete and satisfactory 
triumph ; for to the last moment of our operations at sea, did the 
compass indicate the true magnetic direction.” Nor is this all ; it 
is ascertained that the human body can, with proper precautions, 
endure without injury the greatest degree of cold which can perhaps 


*See “ The United States Literary Gazette,” vol.J, p. 97, where this result is 
anticipated, and the reasons given at large. 
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exist on earth ; and says Captain Parry, “ Exposure to a cold at- 
mosphere, when the body is well clothed, produces no bad effect 
whatever beyond a frostbitten cheek, nose, or finger. As for any 
injury to healthy lungs from the breathing of cold air, or from sudden 
changes from this into a wari atmosphere, or vice versd, it may 
with much confidence be asserted, that, with due attention to ex- 
ternal clothing, there is nothing in this respect to be apprehend- 
ed. This inference, at least, would appear legitimate from the 
fact that our crews, consisting of one hundred and seventy-four 
persons, have for four winters been constantly undergoing, for 
months together, a change of from 80 to 100 degrees of temper- 
ature, in the space of time required for opening two doors (per- 
haps less than half a minute), without incurring any pulmonary 
complaints at all.” The crew all returned in safety save one, who 
perished by an accidental fall. Captain Parry on this voyage, 
pursued very nearly the course which he had gone over in his 
first voyage, and penetrated a very short distance further into 
Priice Regent’s Inlet than he did at that time. He was stopped, 
as we feared he would be, by the ice, which, for aught that ap- 
pears, is there both summer snd winter ; and if not permanent, at 
least in such quantities, even in the most favorable seasons, as to 
render the navigation exceedingly perilous. We say he was 
stopped by the ice ; true he was not absolutely blocked up by it, 
but it occasioned the loss of the Fury, and with one ship he could 
not persevere. He was kept close in his winter quarters until the 
20th of July, and the ice again and again closed up their passage, 
filling the whole strait, until the loss of the Fury compelled him 
to abandon of the enterprise. ‘The deep sea friezeth not ;”— 
McKenzie and Hearne have seen a clear sea from the North 
Coast of America, and Captain Franklin has sailed upon it. he 
difficulty is to reach it, through the Archipelago lying between it 
and the Atlantic. Captain Parry still fee!s confident of eventual 
success, and success through this Inlet. From so competent a 
judge it would not become any one publicly to dissent. 

It cannot be expected that we should give an abridgment of 
this voyage ; it was almost exactly similar to those preceding it, 
and Captain Parry very properly hus avoided a repetition of details 
so much alike. One or two striking facts which he has recorded, 
we shall quote in his own clear language. 


“The extreme facility with which sounds are heard at a consid- 
erable distance, in severely cold weather, has often been a subject 
of remark; but a circumstance occurred at Port Bowen, which 
deserves to be noticed as affording a sort of measure of this facili- 
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ty, or at least conveying to others some definite idea of the fact. 
Lieutenant Foster having occasion to send a man from the observ- 
atory to the opposite shore of the harbor, a measured distance of 
6696 feet, or about one statute mile and two-tenths, in order to fix 
a meridian mark, had placed a second person half-way between, to 
repeat his directions ; but he found on trial that this precaution 
was unnecessary, as he could without difficulty keep up a conver- 
sation with the man at the distant station. ‘The thermometer was 
at this time —18°, the barometer 30.14 inches, and the weather 
nearly calm, and quite clear and serene. 

“ About midnight on the 27th of January, this phenomenon [the 
Aurora Borealis] broke out in a single compact mass of brilliant 
yellow light, situated about a S. E. bearing, and appearing only a 
short distance above the land. This mass of light, notwithstand- 
ing its general continuity, sometimes appeared to be evidently com- 
posed of numerous pencils of rays, compressed, as it were, laterally 
into one, its limits both to the right and left being well defined and 
nearly vertical. The light, though very brigitt at all times, varied 
- almost constantly in intensity, and this had the appearance (not an 
uncommon one in the Aurora) of being produced by one volume 
of light overlaying another, just as we see the darkness and densi- 
ty of smoke increased by cloud rolling over cloud. While Lieuten- 
ants Sherer and Ross, and myself, were admiring the extreme beau- 
ty of this phenomenon from the observatory, we all simultaneously 
uttered an exclamation -of surprise at seeing a bright ray of the 
Aurora shoot suddenly downward from the general mass of light, 
and between us and the land, which was there distant only three 
thousand yards. Had I witnessed this phenomenon by myself, I 
should have been disposed to receive with caution the evidence 
even of my own senses, as to this last fact ; but the appearance 
conveying precisely the same idea to three individuals at once, all 
intently engaged in looking towards the spot, I have no doubt that 
the ray of light actually passed within that distance of us.” 


The modesty and piety of this distinguished voyager must have 
struck all who have read his several volumes; aad perhaps no 
author ever made his readers feel more familiarly acquainted 
with him or more anxious for his success ;—a new volume from 
his pen, is like a letter from an -old friend. We hope he will 
speedily and happily return from his new expedition, and delight 
us with a recital of his adventures. 
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A Treatise on Diet: with a View to Establish, on Practical Grounts, a System of 
Rules for the Prevention and Cure of the Diseases incident to a Disordered State 
of the Digestive Functions. By J. A. Paris, M. D. F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal 
pe : of Physicians, etc. etc. Philadelphia. Robert H. Small. 1826. 8vo. 
pp- . 

Tuis work is introduced by the usual apology, the want of 
certainty and agreement, to wit, of all former treatises on dietetics. 
The apology is certainly not much the worse for the wear. It is 
about as good now as it was a century ago, and we are afraid it 
will be little worse a century hence. In other words, we are of 
opinion, thatthe subject of dietetics is one of great difficulty ; that 
improvements in it, as a science, must be of slow growth; and 
that individual judgment and tact will often be very far in advance 
of any general system. Still 


“ Drops make the ocean, 
“Sands compose its shores.” 


The observations of a sensible writer like Dr. Paris, must always 
be valuable, and, in making up the faggot of opinion, to borrow a 
metaphor from Dr. Jolson, the more heaps we have to choose 
from, the better. 

The plan of the work is judicious. The first part is occupied 
with an account of the Anatomy and Physiology of the Organs 
concerned in Digestion. ‘The second contains observations on 
the various articles of the Materia Alimentaria; and the last 
relates to the History and Cure of Indigestion. 

As it contains, within a small compass,-all that is valuable of 
many ponderons tomes and scattered essays, and presents a good 
view of the present state of knowledge on this important subject, 
it will be useful to the medical profession. ‘To this class of 
readers, indeed, it is more especially adapted, a large proportion 
of it being scarcely intelligible to any other. 

A more particular account, therefore, of this work, would hardly 
accord with the design of this publication; but we may extract 
from it the following account of the origin of certain common 
appellations, for the entertainment of our readers. 


“ Porter. This is made from high-dried malt, and differs from 
other malt liquors in the proportions of its ingredients, and from 
the peculiar manner in which it is manufactured. Much has been 
said upon the fraudulent adulteration of this article; but I am 
inclined to believe that these statements have been exaggerated. 
It is, at all events, certain, that such adulterations are not carried 
on in the caldrons of the brewer, but in the barrels of the publican 
(see our work on Medical Jurisprudence, vol. i. p. 375). The 
origin of the beer called entire is to be thus explained. Before the 
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year 1730, the malt liquors in general use in London were ale, 
beer, and two-penny ; and it was customary to call for a pint, or 
tankard, of half-and-half, 7. e. half of ale and half of beer, half of 
ale and half of two-penny. In course of time, it also became the 
practice to call for a pint or tankard of three-threads, meaning a 
third of ale, beer, and two-penny ; and thus the publican had the 
trouble to go to three casks, and turn three cocks, for a pint of 
liquor. ‘To avoid this inconvenience and waste, a brewer, of the 
name of Harwood, conceived the idea of making a liquor which 
should partake of the same united flavors of ale, beer, and two- 
penny. He did so, and succeeded, calling it entire, or entire butt, 
meaning that it was drawn entirely from one cask or butt; and, as 
it was a very hearty and nourishing liquor, and supposed to be very 
suitable for porters and other working people, it obtained the name 
of ‘ Porter.” 


We make another extract, for obvious reasons. 


“ Ardent Spirits. The art of extracting alcoholic liquors by 
distillation from vinous liquors, must be regarded as the greatest 
curse ever inflicted upon human nature. The fatal effects of dram- 
drinking have been vividly depicted by numerous writers; and the 
awful truth has been too frequently illustrated to render any remarks 
in this place necessary. In a medical point of view, however, spirit 
may be considered as occasionally useful. Where it is taken in a 
diluted state, the mixture should always be made twelve hours 
before it is used. Spirit and water do not easily combine; and 
much of the force of the former is blunted by intimate incorpora- 
tion with the latter, as we have already observed, under the history 
of wine. I throw out this hint to those who are in the habit of 
drinking weak brandy and water at their meals; although the 
propriety of such a practice is very questionable. There are cases 
of dyspepsia, in which wine and beer equally disagree with the 
stomach, producing acidity, and other distressing symptoms ; very 
weak spirit in such a case may, perhaps, be taken with advantage; 
but its strength should be uniform, and no circumstances should 
induce the patient to increase the proportion of the spirit. The 
habit of drinking Aqveurs cannot be too loudly reprobated; many 
of these cordials are impregnated with narcotic substances, which 
add to the noxious qualities of the spirit.” 


An Essay on the Art of Boring the Earth for the Obtainment of a Spontaneons Flow 
of Water. With Hints towards forming a New Theory of the Rise of Water. 
New Brunswick. Terhune & Letson. 1826. 8vo. pp. 46. 


Tue subject treated of in this little pamphlet is one of great 
importance to many parts of our country, in particular to the city 


- 
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and State of New York and to the Southern Atlantic States. 
The work before us embodies a good deal of information and 
many useful observations respecting it, and deserves the attention 
of all who are so situated as to find it difficult or impossible to 
procure a supply of pure water. A considerable part of the work 
before us is occupied with a minute statement of all the experi- 
ments that have been made to obtain water by boring the earth, 
and the degree of success with which they have been made. In 
many of these instances the most complete success has attended 
the operation, and the water has been made to overflow at several 
feet above the surface ; in others, the water has been brought to 
within a few feet from the surface of the ground ; in others, the 
experiment has been left unfinished. This part of the work is 
exceedingly valuable ; the remainder is occupied with some 
suggestions towards forming a new theory of the rise of waters. 
There are certainly some difficulties in the present theory of the 
fountains and rivers that issue from the earth, and the author has 
stated them with great ingenuity and force. A variety of facts 
are marshalled to show the imperfection of the old theory, and 
to support the new one which the author has suggested. This 
theory is that of a great central effect, which not only keeps 
matter from gravitating too near the earth, but also forces gases 
and fluids towards the surface. Asa corollary from this doctrine, 
it follows that water may in all cases, by boring deep enough and 
by inserting a tube, be made to overflow at the surface. The 
instances in which this experiment has been successfully made, 
are certainly somewhat extraordinary, and seem to justify great 
perseverance on the part of those who undertake enterprises of 
the kind. Whether, however, the theory, which the author 
attempts to deduce from these and other facts, be well founded, 
we imust for the present be permitted to doubt ; but the subject 
is a curious one, and deserves consideration. In the mean time, 
the pamphlet before us has no small practical value, independent 
of its theoretical ingenuity. 


An Oration pronounced at New Haven. before the Society of Phi Beta Kappa, 
September 12, 1826, ‘On some of the Considerations which should Influence the 
Epic or Tragic Writer in the Choice of an Era.” By JAMES A. HILLHOUSE. 
New Haven. A.H. Maltby & Co. 1826. 8vo. pp. 32. 

In this Discourse the author divides the history of poetry into 
three eras, the Scriptural, the Classic, and the Romantic, and 
endeavours, with great ingenuity, to define and distinguish the 
different influences of these eras, and the associations connected 
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with them, upon the art. We have not time, at present, to follow 
him in tracing this distinction, nor to examine into the soundness of 
the views he takes of his subject. We have no hesitation, howev- 
er, in speaking of this performance as the work of one who has 
reflected maturely on the nature of poetry, and the modes in 
which it is affected and modified by religious belief and the state 
of society in different ages of the world. ‘The preference of the 
orator for scripture subjects in epic and dramatic poetry is not 
extraordinary; the author of “Hadad” is entitled to cherish and 
to avow such a preference; and even if it were not justified by 
his own success, the examples of some of the greatest of modern 
poets are a strong practical argunient in its favor. The Discourse, 
whatever may be thought of some of its general conclusions, con- 
tains many striking and beautiful speculations on the subject, 
delivered with great force and eloquence. 


Recollections of the Life of Joan O'KEEFFE, Written by Himself. In Two Volumes. 
Philadelphia. H.C. Carey andI. Lea. 1827. 8vo. pp. 216 and 234, 


Tuts book is much in the style of Kelly’s Reminiscences, full 
of garrulity, and contains but little valuable or even amusing mat- 
ter. ‘The greater part is mere table talk, and very silly talk too. 
Occasionally we meet with an anecdote worth preserving, but not 
worth the trouble of wading through the flood of idle prate which 
surrounds it. It strikes us as rather singular, that such a book 
should be reprinted in this country. In England indeed, it may 
have a certain sort of interest from the great number of person- 
ages introduced, living or but lately deceased, in many cases 
known to the public, and in most to a large circle of acquaintance. 
But the spirit of the stories evaporates in crossing the Atlantic, 
and little remains but dregs. It is not very creditable to the 
taste of the public, that such arrant chit-chat is tolerated. We 
may expect to have the reminiscences of decayed actors and 
second-rate dramatists thrown upon the world by hogsheads, when 
they find that the very ghosts of their past follies may be trans- 
muted into solid coin by the aid of paper and print. unlline 
are very good things when the subject of them is a Johnson, but 
a very different commodity when made up of the orts and ends 
of Mr. O’Keeffe’s experiences. The last generation of dramatic 
biographies is exceedingly puny, and it will be no great loss to 
the world when the stock is entirely run out, as they are usually 
little more than compends of folly and vice. ‘These “ Recol- 
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lections” contain perhaps forty or fifty pages worth reading ; but 
the remainder is about as valuable as an equal amount of the 
conversation of a bar-room. 


The French Genders taught in Six Fables; being a Plain and Easy Art of Memory, 
in which the Genders of 15,548 French Nouns may be learned in a few hours. 
By the Master of a Grammar School. Revised by the Instructer of the Boston 
Lyceum. Boston. Monroe & Francis. 18mo, pp. 48. 


We: like the plan and execution of this little book, although 
we think we could somewhat simplify the one, and correct some 
errors in the other. If the fables be thoroughly committed 
to memory, which will not be a very serious task, and rendered 
perfectly furniliar to the mind, by a constant application of them in 
reading and writing,—one important, and in some respects difficult 
step will be taken in the acquisition of a correct style of writing 
me speaking the French language. The typographical errors, 
which are exceedingly numerous, should be carefully corrected 
before the book is studied. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





Fine Arts at Rome. Whether Rome can continue to be a school for 
the cultivation of the Fine Arts, seems to be becoming every day more 
problematical. The Pope, and a new set of purists, have begun a 
crusade against all nudities in sculpture and painting. Venuses must 
now be decently attired in shoes, stockings, petticoats, and high bodies ; 
and the chaste Diana (the huntress) must cover herself all over with a 
cloak. Cupids are condemned to drawers at least, Apollo to nothing 
under hussar trowsers; and the Graces, Muses, et hoc genus omne, are 
recommended to appear in court-dresses. 

The Signor Baruzzi at Rome, one of the most distinguished disciples 
of the immortal Canova, with a view to honor the memory of his master, 
has just finished, at his own expense, a colossal marble bust of the great 
artist, and this monument of pious gratitude has been placed in the Hall 
of the Capitol, betwixt the figures of Michael Angelo and Raphael. 


Depth of the American Lakes. Lake Erie has about thirty-five fathoms 
of water above its lowest bed, though it is not often more than twenty- 
five in depth. Lake St. Clair is shallow, rarely exceeding four fathoms. 
Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Superior, are, in places, nine hundred feet 
deep, sinking about three hundred feet below the level of the ocean. 
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American Mines. The mines in Spanish America had been brought to 
their fullest height of production by the end of the last century, and 
continued to give to the world annual supplies of unprecedented magni- 
tude till the year 1810, It was then the disturbances broke out, origin- 
ating in the struggle for independence, and partly from the conflicts of 
rival parties, which desolated the country, and interrupted the mining 
operations, especially in Mexico, Peru, and Buenos Ayres. The degree 
to which the produce of the mines fell off, has been thus given in a 
recent publication, “ Tooke on High and Low Prices.” 

Annual produce of American mines in dollars—- 


1800 to 1810. After 1810, 


i, Pee eee toa ++... 30,000,000 12,000,000 
Peru... cece iesseeetes 6 eels ce 5,480,000 2,740,000 
i SPP ere eee ee tore eek 866,000 866,000 
Buenos Ayres... . ie ccc ererccece 3.610.000 1,820,000 
BAM «cece csweues toes eeee e's ee 4,340,000 = 4,340,000 
De GREE 6.c'k. 6 0 6 es CR ee 2,735,000 2,735,000 





47,061,000 24,501,000 

Thus the quantity of precious metals derived yearly from these 
sources, was reduced one half in consequence of the war. 

Ann. Reg., 1825. 

Wolves in Russia. The following is the official account of the 
devastations committed by the wolves in the government of Livonia 
only in the year 1823. They devoured, horses, 1,841; foals, 1,243; 
horned cattle, 1,807; calves, 733; sheep, 15,182; lambs, 726; goats, 
2,545 ; kids, 183; swine, 4,190; sucking pigs, 312; dogs, 703; geese, 
673. Ibid. 


Greek Captives. The French papers contain communications from Mr. 
Eynard to the Greek Committee, announcing that the number of women 
and children taken by the Egyptians in Western Greece was so great, 
that they were sold as cheap as the lowest cattle. In consequence of 
this, he had sent forty thousand francs to redeem as many of them 
as he could; and he invites all christian nations and individuals to 
subscribe for the same purpose, and to restore to their families, their 
freedom, and their God, the helpless creatures dragged into slavery, 
and doomed to violation or apostacy. New Monthly Mag.” 


New Mines of Platinum. M. Roussingault, a celebrated French 
chemist, has recently discovered a mine of platinum at Antigua, in the 
department of Cundinamarca, in Columbia. Hitherto this precious 
metal, so valuable in the arts, has only been found in the Uralian 
Mountains in Russia, in Brazil. and in the provinces of Choco and Bar- 
bacoas, on the coasts of the South Sea, but always in alluvial lands, 
where it could only be met with accidentally ; but in this case there can 
be no doubt that the metal exists in real veins in the valley De Osos, 
(being very near the province of Choco, from which it is separated only 
by a branch of the Cordillera of the Andes, which circumstance ag 
counts for the presence of the same metal in the alluvial soils of the 
valley De Osos); and it is sufficient to pound the materials which these 
veins contain, in order to obtain from them, by washing, the gold and 
platinum which they contain. Mines of platinum have recently been 
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found in the Uralian Mountains, in the government of Perma, in Russia, 
so extremely rich, that the price of platinum fell nearly one third at 
St. Petersburg ; and hence we may reasonably expect that this valuable 
metal will cease to bear that high price at which it has hitherto been 
sold. 


Russia. It appears that the population of the empire of Russia, at 
the death of Catherine II., in 1796, amounted to about 33,000,000; and 
in 1825, at the death of Alexander, in consequence. of conquests from 
the Turks, and recaptures of dominions in Poland, the amount was 
50,000,000. In the course of three centuries and a half, the power, in 
point of population, of the Russian empire, has multiplied itself more 
than eight times, while in extent of territory it has been increased nearly 
twenty times. 


The Stadium. Scientific men have differed much, with respect to the 
extent of the stadium, of which Strabo and the geographers of antiquity 
availed themselves, to indicate the distances between different places. 
It is evident, that the only way of determining the point, was to examine 
the existing distance between places, the position of which had not 
changed, and by the result to estimate the length of the ancient measure. 
A large and exceedingly accurate map of Turkey, by M. Lapie, lately 
published in France, has completely resolved the problem; and it is now 
proved, that the stadia of the geographers of antiquity, were, according 
to the opinion adopted by Gosselin, and rejected by D’Anville, seven 
hundred to the degree. Thus, Strabo reckoned, that it was two hundred 
stadia from Corinth to Argos; and Pausanias, that it was six hundred 
from Sparta to Olympia. These distances, allowing seven hundred stadia 
to a degree, are precisely those in the new map; an additional proof of 
the accuracy of the ancient geographers. 


Lady-birds. The Hampshire [English] journals give extraordinary 
accounts of flights of lady-birds eing seen near Southampton; one of 
them was two miles long! The same phenomena have been remarked 
in and near London, The shipping in the river has been swarming 
with these insects; anda party of gentlemen one day visiting the to 
of St. Paul’s Church, were surprised to see the dome literally covered, 
and so red with their flame-colored corslets glancing in the sun, as 
hardly to admit of being looked upon. 


The Bush Vine. “A vine,” says Mr. Waterton, “called the bush- 
rope by the wood-cutters, on account of its use in hauling out the 
heaviest timber, has a singular appearance in the forests of Demarara. 
Sometimes you see it nearly as thick as a man’s body, twisted, like a 
corkscrew, round the tallest trees, and rearing its head high above their 
tops. At other times, three or four of them, like strands in a cable, 
join tree and tree, and branch and branch, together. Others, descendin 
from on high, take root as soon as their extremity touches the ground, 
and appear like shrouds and stays, supporting the mainmast of a line-of- 
battle ship; while others, sending out parallel, oblique, horizontal, and 
perpendicular shoots, in al! directions, put you in mind of what travellers 
call a matted forest. Oftentimes a tree, about an hundred feet high, 
uprooted by a whirlwind, is stopped in its fall by these amazing cables 
of nature; and hence it is, that you account for the phenomenon of 
seeing trees, not only vegetating, but sending forth vigorous shoots, 
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though far from their perpendicular, and their trunks inclined to every 
dezree froiu the meridian to the horizon Their heads remain firmly 
supported by the bush-rope; many of their roots soon refix themselves 
in the earth, and frequently a strong shoot will sprout out perpendicularly 
from near the root of the reclined trunk, and in time become a fine tree. 
No grass grows under the trees; and few weeds, except in the swamps. 


Spade Husbandry. In Holland, at the termination of the last war, 
many poor people were thrown out of employment, and became beggars. 
By a public subscription, a large tract of comparatively poor land was 
purchased ; cottages were immediately built, with a portion of land to 
each; the beggars in the streets of the cities were received into the 
domestic coionies thus formed; they were restricted from manufac- 
turing, excepting bricks and tiles, that they might not interfere with 
existing manufactories of goods. The rent paid by these cottagers 
has subsequently yielded a fair revenue on the capital expended in 
their establishmeat. 


Singular Bequest. The following is an extract from Hasted’s History 
of Kent, vol. i p.3i3; “Henry Smith, Esq. of Sevenoaks, as appears 
by his epitaph, gave by last will 1000/. to buy land in perpetuity, to re- 
deem poor captives and prisoners from Turkish tyranny.” His will is 
dated April 24th, 1627. In the present posture of the affairs of Greece, 
it is desirable, that it should be ascertained in what way this money is, 
and has been, applied to the purpose for which it was bequeathed. Mr. 
Smith was buried at Wandsworth, and was a citizen and alderman of 
London. 


Ancient Shield. The excayators of the Witham [England] have dis- 
covered some interesting relics of antiquity, particularly an equestrian 
shield. It is of finely laminated brass, with a large boss in the centre, 
decorated with red cornelian studs. The boss forms a hollow cavity in 
the inside, which hollow was intended to admit the hand as it grasped 
the straps. The rivet-holes for the straps, and for the Ceumniantel dais 
(which appears, in this instance, to have been fastened on the outside, 
and not merely to have been painted on the surface of the shield), still 
point out the mechanical arrangements ; the frame, or wadding, being 
doubtless of frail materials, is gone ; but very little is required to restore 
the shield as a very serviceable article, that would again pass muster in 
the army of King John! 


Spontaneous Combustion of Lamp-black. We subjoin the following 
details of an alarming instance of spontaneous combustion on board the 
Catherine (from Portsmouth [England] to Calcutta), which we hope will 
be useful as a warning to others, to take every precaution when they 
have such an apparently dangerous article as lamp-black on board. 

Extract from the ship Catherine’s Log, February 3, 1826; “ Lat. 19 
37’ north, long. 86° 55/ east. At 1 Pp. m. a strong smell of burning, and 
an appearance of smoke, as if rising from the fore-hold, was observed 
by some of the people between decks; this was immediately reported 
to the officer on the quarter-deck, in consequence of which the fore- 
hatches and fore-scuttle were taken off, when a suffocating smell of 
fire, and clouds of smoke, began to issue from both places, On going 
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into the fore-hold, and clearing away the goods near the hatchway, it 
was found that a large cask of lamp-black, in the starboard wing, had 
taken fire, and was giving out dense columns of smoke; the cask, 
although not in a blaze, was too hot to be handled. All the ship’s 
company and passengers were instantly employed in handing down 
water and wet blankets, the latter being found of the greatest use in 
stifling the smoke; these enabled the officers and people in the hold, 
who were indefatigable in their exertions, to remove the surrounding 
articles, chiefly large jars of linseed and neats’-foot oil, which were 
immediately hoisted on deck by the prompt assistance of the passengers, 
and, at the same time, a constant supply of water passed down the 
hatchway ; and, although the people in the hold were frequently driven 
back by the strong, suffocating smell, they at last succeeded in getting 
the cask, which was on fire and muffled by wet blankets, brought to the 
hatchway ; this was instantly hoisted on deck and thrown overboard, 
before it had completely ignited or burst into a flame ; had it done so in 
the hold, instant destruction must have inevitably followed, it being 
surrounded by two hundred barrels of tar, and upwards of eighty large 
jars of oil. As no apparent cause could be assigned for this catastrophe, 
as no leak either from the deck or from any of the jars could be per- 
ceived, and as no light had ever been suffered in the hold since leaving 
England, it was reasonable to conclude, that spontaneous combustion 
must have taken place in the cask. And as there were many more casks 
of the same material on board, it was considered absolutely necessary 
for the safety of the ship and cargo, as well as the lives of the crew and 
passengers, to throw the whole overboard. 

“Employed during the rest of the day in hoisting up and throwing 
overboard the remaining casks of lamp-black, sixty-one in number. 

“N. B. Two other casks of lamp-black were observed to smoke, 
while floating past the ship.” India Gaz., March 20. 


Cotton-seed Gas. The seed of the cotton-tree, which constitutes by 
weight, nearly three-fourths of the entire cotton crop, and which, in most 
of the cotton districts of America, has hitherto been neglected as useless, 
it is discovered, may be employed with advantage instead of wood, or 
coal, or oil, for gas lights. 


New French Dictionary. A new French Dictionary has been published 
at Paris, in one octavo volume, on the plan of Johnson’s English Dic- 
tionary, enriched with examples taken from the best writers of the last 
two centuries. It contains the etymologies, the pronunciation, clear and 
precise definitions, and all the proper and figurative meanings of words, 
terms belonging to the sciences, to the arts, and to manufactures, a 
geographical vocabulary, the conjugation of the irregular verbs; in 
short, an explanation of the principal difficulties which occur in the 
concordance, the regimen, and the place of words in speech or writing ; 
by M. Noel, Inspector-general of the University and Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, and M. Chapsal, Professor of General Grammar. 

Lon. Lit. Gaz., Dec, 23, 1826. 


Luminous Stones. At a meeting of the Philomathic Society of Paris, 
M. Becquerel produced a stone possessed of very singular properties. 
It was a species of chalk, and was seng by M. Leman from Siberia, 
where it was met with in some granite rocks. 
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This stone, when placed in the dark, exhibits a very remarkable 
phosphoric light, which increases ir proportion as the temperature is 
raised. Its lustre ceteris paribus, becomes greater if it is immersed in 
water. M. Becquerel, having put it into boiling water, found that it be- 
came so bright that he could distinguish printed characters close to the 
transparent vessel which contained it. In boiling oil the effect was still 
further augmented, and in boiling mercury it cast a light which enabled 
him to read at the distance of five inches. M. Becquerel was desirous 
of incréasing the temperature in order to ascertain the effects, but was 
feartul of destroying the stone 

M. Eyrés remarked, upon this occasion, a curious fact. Sir John 
Mandeville, the author of Travels performed in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century in Central Asia, relates that he found at the entrance of 
a city in Great Tartary, two columns surmounted with stones, which 
shed a brilliant lustre in the dark. His statement has hitherto been 
classed among fables; but the abovementioned fact affords, M. Eyrés 
observes, some ground for believing that he may not have told an un- 
truth. Philos. Mag. and Jour. for Nov. 1826. 


Modern Egyptians. About forty young Egyptians lately arrived in 
France for education. M.Jomard has been requested to direct their 
studies. After residing a few years at Paris, they will return home, to 
propagate the knowledge which they will have acquired. Mahomet 
Ali is at the expense of their education. 
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